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From Stare To-Night by Sara Teaedale. Courtesy of Macmillan Co. 
Illustrated by Dorothy P. Lothrop. 


TO ARCTURUS RETURNING 


Arcturus, with the spring returning, 

I love you best; I cannot tell 

Why, save that your recurrent burning 
Is spring’s most punctual miracle. 


You bring with you all longed for things— 
Birds with their song, leaves with their stir, 
And you, beyond all other stars, 

Have been man’s comforter. 
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The Meaning of Progressive Education 


Joun A. Hockett 
Lecturer in Education, University of California, Berkeley 


ADVENTUROUS AMERICA ing. But strangely, from that time on, 

HAT America has been a land of education has been largely unaffected by 
adventure, few would doubt. The the dominant spirit of national life. 
brilliant feats of Byrd and Lind- Throughout the major portion of our na- 
bergh are but later chapters in the epic tional history, schools have gone on, rather 
begun by Columbus and Cabot. The complacent in their little spheres, rather 
dramatic story of exploration and econ- cocksure on the whole of both premises 
quest of the American continent surpasses nd conclusions, rather uncritical of re- 
the most imaginative ‘‘thriller.’? Nor ‘ults, rather smug in their perpetuation of 
have epoch-making exploits been confined the traditions and lore of an earlier pe- 
to a single realm of human activity. Well- Tiod. While the pioneer’s restlessness 
nigh unbelieveable achievements in sci- drove him ever westward to new frontiers, 
ence and invention have resulted in all While the inventor’s insatiable curiosity 
but the elimination of time and space, continually accelerated the revolution in 
and in the harnessing of gigantic me- the physical basis of civilization itself, the 
chanical power to lighten the burdens of ‘Schoolmaster was too often content to 
men. Unprecedented accomplishments in vegetate. He did, it is true, yield slightly 
exploration and in science have been to strong social pressure now and then; 


paralleled by equally audacious exploits he did at times grudgingly permit some 
in the organization of industry and com- small modification or innovation, so that 


merce. In the political realm also, Ameri- the earlier narrow curriculum became 
ean democracy was, and is, a great ven- eventually crowded with a miscellaneous 
ture in self-government. assortment of subjects. Usually, however, 
What of education? Has the school- 4 dead weight of conservatism, of fear, of 
master shared in this adventurousness so inertia, crushed any little shoots of new 
characteristic of life in the New World? life that attempted to grow. An aggres- 
In the beginnings of education in Amer- ‘ive Spirit of adventure was conspicuously 
iea, we do see a courageous launching into /acking. 
the unknown sea of free, universal school- Aroused into activity by numerous 
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causes, the school is at last becoming con- 
scious of its isolation from the spirit of 
American life. First came the addition 
of so-called ‘‘fads and frills’’ to the cur- 
riculum. Somewhat later, a recognition of 
the evils of retardation and elimination 
led to the development of schemes of clas- 
sification, and child accounting techniques. 
At about the same time, administrators 
began to set up standards for the erection 
and equipping of school buildings. Prob- 
lems of financing education were attacked 
vigorously. Dissatisfaction with ‘‘dead 
wood’’ in the courses of study ~ brought 
forth much enthusiasm for ‘‘minimum 
essentials’? and resulted in the scrapping 
of considerable obsolete curricular bag- 
gage. The passion for objective measure- 
ment helped determine whether minimum 
essentials were mastered, and aided in 
proper classification of pupils. Still more 
recently, widespread enthusiasm for ecur- 
riculum revision has swept through the 
educational realm. Mention must also be 
made of experimental studies of learning, 
of the perfecting of business-like admin- 
istrative techniques, the rise of profes- 
sional supervision, and the growth of 
more adequate standards of teacher train- 
ing. All of these movements and tenden- 
cies have been worth while. Substantial 
progress in educational practice has taken 
place as a result of the effort so expended. 
Yet, to the writer at least, these changes 
in themselves do not constitute the move- 
ment which we know as ‘‘progressive 
education.”’ 


Tue Spirit of ProGressivE EpucaTIon 


Progressive education has a relation to 
the factors mentioned above, indeed, but 
it is a greater force than any one of them, 
more significant than all of them together. 
Progressive education is the spirit of ad- 
venture come to education. It is the ven- 
turesome attitude of mind, a dynamic 
liberalism of spirit leading to new fron- 
tiers and new life in education. It is 
comparable in significance to the Indus- 
trial Revolution, or the shift from Ptole- 
maic to Copernician astronomy. It is 





first of all a point of view, an outlook on 
education and life that centers on human 
values. Progressive education is the diree- 
tion of a movement, not any fixed point 
therein, an eager quest for ever better 
goals and methods. Progressive education 
is education at its best,—a vital, intelli- 
gent, growing force in the nurture of 
the young generation. 

Because certain novel practices and 
theories have been acclaimed progressive, 
the term ‘‘Progressive Eduecation’’ has 
frequently come to be associated with dis- 
tinct, and to some minds still question- 
able, spectacular changes in schoolroom 
procedure. In reality, the term should not 
be held to signify any one scheme of 
organization. Progressive education is not 
one particular form, device, or series of 
devices. It is not limited to any one 
group, or region, or school level. It exists 
in many places, in many degrees. It has 
always, undoubtedly, existed in the hearts 
of true teachers. Some teachers exemplify 
the progressive spirit in their work with- 
out taking to themselves the name. Others 
ery ‘‘progressive, progressive,’’ exhibiting 
but the form and still ignoring the spirit. 
Like the Kingdom of Heaven, progressive 
education must be within you. 

If one compare two schools, it is usually 
possible to conelude that one is more pro- 
gressive than the other. One might in- 
deed place all teachers (supervisors and 
administrators as well) on a seale ranging 
from most formal to most progressive. 
One would have a continuous gradation— 
a continuous variation in degree. So it 
sometimes appears to the writer. At other 
times, it seems that there must be a break, 
a gap, an educational Mason-Dixon line 
at one point in the seale. All on one side 
of the dividing line think in terms of child 
development; all on the other side give 
pre-eminence to formulated subject matter. 
The ideal of those above this critical point 
on the scale is the promotion of abundant, 
wholesome, fruitful living; the others can- 
not free themselves from enslavement to 
the forms of school-keeping and from 
over-emphasis on facts and skills irrespee- 
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tive of their contribution to the pupils’ 
growing interests, purposes, and achieve- 
ments. 

Progressive education, then, is this in- 
ner attitude of mind, this vital spirit, this 
dynamic humanized outlook. The school 
happily saturated with this spirit reveals 
the fact in every phase of its activity. 
Its presence is betrayed by pupils, teach- 
ers, principal, curriculum, method, daily 
program, equipment, what-not. Because 
progressive education is an attitude more 
than a program, it is like life, hard to 
define. Perhaps its real meaning will be 
set forth if we consider what it involves 
for the factors in education with which all 
are familiar. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
FOR THE CHILD 


First, the child. What does progressive 
education mean for him? Probably the 
most significant thing here is a re-valua- 
tion of children’s purposes. Progressives 
hold that children as well as adults—all 
human beings—are entitled to a purpose 
in what they do, and indeed, are irre- 
vocably committed to purposive activity 
by nature. Purposive activity is charac- 
teristic of the good life wherever lived, 
and at any age. Purpose is absolutely 
fundamental to life and to education. 
Children’s purposes are all-important di- 
rectors in the course of their growth, and 
their education, to be effective, must 
utilize these directors. Equally significant 
is the insistence on providing for the 
child, in order that he may earry out his 
purposes, vital, first hand experience, 
here-and-now experience, well-rounded, 
complete experience, that unites in the 
relation characteristic of all adult, life ex- 
periences, purpose, activity, and thought. 
Thus are maintained in natural intimate 
union learning and life. Progressive edu- 
cation offers the child a challenge to do, 
to dare, to grow. It offers adventure, joy, 
achievement, enthusiasm, satisfaction. 
From the progressive school, children have 
to be driven home. They must be locked 
out at recess and on Saturdays, unless 
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perchance the school’s program happily 
provides for Saturday and vacation ac- 
tivities. 

It is trite to add that progressive edu- 
eation offers freedom to children—a free- 
dom that is not license. It is more ac- 
curate to say that the new school offers 
children the opportunity to earn freedom, 
and aids them in their attempts to achieve 
it. Freedom is not the negative condi- 
tion of lack of restraint, but rather the 
development of positive attitudes and 
modes of behavior. ‘Real development can 
take place only with freedom. Develop- 
ment is dependent upon a condition of 
freedom, and the use of freedom for fur- 
ther growth is a matter of steady develop- 
ment, requiring time and _ experience. 
Hence freedom cannot rightly be con- 
ceived as a state given to the child now 
without thought of its implications. It is 
a state to be achieved by the child through 
guided experiences. The modern school 
offers the child opportunity for self-ex- 
pression. It provides for release of energy, 
for development of power, for a taste of 
the ecstasy of creation. It utilizes the 
present powers and tendencies of the in- 
dividual as the only possible basis for 
the development of better ones. 

Education means adjustment: success- 
ful, happy adjustment to the world of 
which the individual is a part. In the 
modern or ‘‘progressive’’ school, children 
are aided in making adjustments to the 
physical world, and, what is so much 
more difficult, to the world of people. 


Through daily participation in a democ-. 


racy of childhood, pupils learn the mean- 
ing of fair play, of justice, of tolerance, 
of understanding, of mutual respect. Only 
through the daily give and take of actual 
group life can these traits become insep- 
arably woven into the characters and 
personalities of the children. 

Progressive education does not mean 
merely play to the child, although none 
ean legitimately object if he attacks his 
problems and responsibilities in the spirit 
of joy and zest that is characteristic of 
play. There is a vast difference between 
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the pampering of childish whims, and the 
skillful utilization of children’s present 
interests and purposes in order to 
strengthen those that are valuable and 
to lead on to the continuous enrichment 
of experience and the development of ever 
more worthy interests. The former is 
short-sighted, futile, uneducative. The 
latter is to apply the best principles that 
we know in guiding the development of 
youth. Progressive education demands 
effort of the pupil, but never purposeless 
effort. The only effort human beings can 
value is that directed toward the attain- 
ment of some worthy goal. Effort directed 
by purpose has educated the race; it is 
the only effective means of individual de- 
velopment. Purpose is the primary human 
motive force. Fortunately for us as teach- 
ers, we do not have to create it. It exists 
in abundance in all normal children if we 
will but use it. 


Tue TEACHER’s ROLE 


As a second factor in the educational 
process, let us note the significance of 
progressive education to the teacher. To 
the teacher, it means guidance of child 
growth. The view of the progressive 
teacher is focused on the children to be 
educated. She subscribes to that Magna 
Charta of Childhood enunciated thirty 
years ago by John Dewey: ‘‘The child is 
the starting-point, the center, and the end. 
His development, his growth, is the ideal. 
It alone furnishes the standard.’’ The 
progressive teacher realizes that to teach 
children the value of growth and freedom 
she, too, must believe in them and exem- 
plify them in her life. She must hold 
these as invaluable characteristics of hu- 
man living. The progressive teacher is a 
friend, a counsellor, a guide to growing 
children. She seeks and merits their con- 
fidence and comradeship. She strives for 
the best in human relationships as in all 
other realms. Teacher and pupils are 


joint adventurers in learning about and 
living in this fascinating world of ours. 

The demands made upon such a teacher 
are numerous and varied as well as in- 


sistent. The guidance of pupil growth 
does not mean sitting idly on the side- 
lines, letting children muddle through, re- 
peating mistakes, picking up faulty habitg 
and attitudes, any more than it means the 
mechanical imposition of alien subject- 
matter. Skillful guidance of pupil growth 
requires an intimate understanding of hu- 
man nature and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the racial heritage far in excess 
of the meagre equipment heretofore pos- 
sessed by the routine school-keeper. The 
master teacher needs all but super-human 
insight and skill to perceive the signifi- 
eance of childish impulses and so to mold 
the environment that their expression is 
directed into the most fruitful channels. 

The challenge to the progressive teacher 
is great, involving as it does the oppor- 
tunity of helping children to grow into 
fine, worthy personalities, high in ideals 
as well as learned in subject-matter, eager 
for companionship and cooperative en- 
deavor as well as proficient in individual 
skills, receptive to beauty and truth and 
the best in human thought as well as 
equipped to meet successfully the prac- 
tical demands of modern life. The rewards 
of such a teacher are as great as the chal- 
lenge. Freedom to purpose and to grow 
are hers. Fascinating opportunities to 
study human nature are present. At one 
time she is with her children the scientist 
gathering data, forming hypotheses, weigh- 
ing evidence, experimenting, verifying. 
Again she is artist, creating beauty out 
of experience or imagination. At another 
time she is dramatist or poet or author. 
Yet again she pauses to enjoy purely, or 
to acquire new skills, or to try out new 
modes of expression. Ever is there the 
opportunits to explore new worlds. Never 
is such teaching mere routine, the drudg- 
ery of dull repetition. Progressive teach- 
ing, like learning, is always an adventure. 


A CuRRICULUM OF EXPERIENCES 


As a third point, what is the meaning 
of a ‘‘progressive’’ curriculum? From 
the viewpoint of progressive education the 
curriculum is ideally a continuous stream 
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of life experiences, each one growing out 
of the preceding ones and leading on in 
turn to ever wider, richer experiences. In 
this sense the curriculum includes all the 
experiences a child has because he is a 
pupil in the school. Physical experiences, 
intellectua] experiences, emotional experi- 
ences, all are included and definitely pro- 
vided for in the curriculum. There is no 
conflict between curriculum and child, for 
the curriculum is experience, child ex- 
perience. The potential curriculum, the 
racial heritage, the classified and organ- 
ized experience of the race, becomes actual 
curriculum only as it becomes experience 
to the child. Subject-matter, then, is that 
which makes a difference in action and be- 
havior. Subject-matter has value only as 
it enters life to enrich and improve it. 
Otherwise subject-matter cannot be ac- 
tually learned. The test of learning, as 
Professor Kilpatrick has so well stated, is 
three-fold. First, will the child see the 
kind of behavior called for in a given 
situation? Second, will he be disposed so 
to behave? Third, will he have the knowl- 
edge and skill requisite to that type of 
behavior? Learning for life’s purposes 
requires an affirmative answer to all three 
questions. 

If this conception of subject-matter be 
accepted, several implications follow re- 
garding the organization of the curricu- 
lum. First, we may emphasize that the 
value of organized subject-matter is not 
lessened; rather is its true function of 
guidance .to the teacher revealed. The 
teacher’s duty is not to impose the vast 
weight of the racial heritage in its highly 
organized form on the living experiences 
of young children, but rather to select 
from this great storehouse those elements 
which will add to the significance and 
provide enrichment of the here-and-now 
activities of the pupils. There are many 
possible methods of organizing subject- 
matter. The logical, scientific organization 
which we have always had is appropriate 
to the advanced scholar. Organization 
around present activities and problems, 
characteristic of progressive education, is 


suitable to the beginner. A second impli- 
cation concerns planning the curriculum 
in advance. Certainly the objectives must 
be known in advance, or the teacher’s 
efforts can not be effectively directed. If, 
however, education is a process of con- 
tinuous growth, the detailed experiences 
through which these growth objectives are 
progressively achieved can not in most 
instances be standardized or exactly pre- 
dicted. There must be flexibility in con- 
tent of experience and flexibility in time 
schedules. Subject-matter must be sub- 
ordinate to life, although, as has been em- 
phasized, a growing stream of life experi- 
ences requires ever more subject-matter. 


AN ENVIRONMENT RicH IN POSSIBILITIES 


Fourth, the school environment. Pro- 
gressive education recognizes the impor- 
tance of this educative factor. We are 
coming more and more to see that the 
child can be understood only by studying 
him in relation to his environment, and 
that we can bring about desirable changes 
in the child only through modifying the 
environment. The primary requirement is 
that we insure a social situation. Too fre- 
quently has the school furthered indi- 
vidualism and competition, when socializa- 
tion and cooperation were urgently de- 
manded. The trend of modern life is to 
make the welfare, the happiness, the very 
existence of each individual more and 
more dependent upon his fellows. The re- 
sponsibility of the school to develop keen 
social sensitivity, informed social con- 
sciousness — effective social-mindedness — 
has never been so great. The school en- 
vironment must be adaptable,—to many 
purposes, to the numerous aspects of so- 
cial living. There should be a variety 
and a wealth of materials. There must 
needs be things to do with, for through 
doing comes learning. Beauty and ap- 
propriateness should characterize the 
school plant, within as well as without the 
classroom. The contrast in attractiveness 
of the better home and the typical school 
room is hard to understand. Truly, ‘‘ what 
the wisest and best parent wants for his 
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child, that must the community want for 
all its children.’’ Furthermore, the school 
environment must be much broader than 
the school plant. Classroom walls must 
expand to include many things from the 
world about, and schoolroom doors must 
swing open to permit teachers and chil- 
dren to go abroad to study the work and 
play of the community at first hand. 


THe ProaressivE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
ScrENTIFIC METHOD 


Progressive education is interested in 
the development of scientific method in 
education. Controlled studies of learning, 
analyses of the processes of growth, in- 
ventories of the practical demands of life, 
all these are of marked value. The pro- 
gressive teacher must use the best that is 
known of the goals and processes of edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, a sane skepticism 
toward unjustified generalizations based 
upon inadequate and pseudo-scientifie in- 
vestigation is highly desirable. The diffi- 
culties of research in the field of human 
education are enormous. Not only do we 
here encounter baffling complexity and 
variability as contrasted with relative 
simplicity and uniformity in the realm of 
the natural sciences, but the problem is 
tremendously complicated by two unique 
factors. One of these is the impossibility 
of isolating single variables, one at a time, 
for specific investigation, and of re-com- 
bining these separate elements into a valid 
whole. The human being is a total or- 
ganism, it lives as a whole, it reacts as a 
whole, it learns as a whole. This organic 
whole is far more than the sum of a defi- 
nite number of separate parts. To illus- 
trate: suppose an experiment in teaching 
reading is conducted, in which the effi- 
ciency of contrasted methods is measured 
by the pupils’ ability to pass certain tests 
of reading skill. No one can _ possibly 
choose between the alternative methods on 
the basis of such an experiment alone. 
The apparently superior method may have 
disastrous effects on the pupils’ attitudes 
towards reading and their interests in 
worthy literature; it may, indeed, do vio- 
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lence to the pupils’ satisfactory adjust- 
ment to social groups as represented by 
the class and the school. Accurate mea- 
surements of children’s abilities and 
achievements are of high value in diag- 
nosis and in guidance. It may well be 
true, also, that whatever exists, exists in 
some amount, and could ideally (if we but 
knew how) be measured. Nevertheless, we 
must frankly admit that at present we 
are unable to measure objectively the most 
important educational results. The see- 
ond peculiar difficulty of research in hu- 
man behavior is the existence of values,— 
wishes, desires, preferences, aspirations. 
No such matters complicate the problem 
of the natural scientist. He seeks dispas- 
sionately to understand and control the 
forces of nature. But desires and pref- 
erences are the stuff of which life is made. 
And education is concerned primarily 
with these things. The progressive edu- 
eator, then, will use the scientific method 
and the results of science as fully as 
possible, but he will also remember that 
education, like life itself, is an art, the 
finest of the fine arts. 


Tue DEMAND FoR SpeEcIAL EDUCATIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


Continually, the educator is faced with 
numerous special demands. Education for 
character is an insistent requirement and 
a worthy one. So also are education for 
citizenship, education for world peace, 
education for worthy recreation and prof- 
itable. use of leisure, education for per- 
sonal and social efficiency. Teachers, 
moreover, are always faced with the prob- 
lem of discipline. The best answer to all 
these demands is, perhaps, that nothing 
succeeds like success. The best type of 
education must inevitably achieve all of 
these objectives. Education at its best is, 
indeed, character education. Character 
consists in having the right interests and 
the right purposes and carrying them out 
in the right ways. Community citizenship, 
national citizenship, world citizenship, de- 
mand the same traits as classroom and 
school citizenship. Education for worthy 

















use of leisure lies in the development of 
proad and vital interests, hobbies, avoca- 
tions. Personal and social efficiency come 
through doing, through purposing, plan- 
ning, and acting in many situations of 
significance to the pupil. Discipline, 
‘‘progressively’’ conceived, is one with 
character building. It is the positive 
process of building up ideals and habits 
of conduct appropriate to the situation 
and the work at hand. Discipline does 
not mean a restriction or negation of nor- 
mal behavior; nor does it imply turning 
children loose to suffer the consequences 
of their own immaturity. It means, rather, 
helping children to please to do the right 
thing, the better thing, continually. These 
special demands on education, then, are 
but different aspects of the total process. 
They are merely emphases of necessary 
but partial outcomes in the child’s total 
development. 


CONTRASTS IN EDUCATION AND IN LIFE 


Education, like the rest of life, is full 
of contrasts. Perhaps progressive educa- 
tion can be effectively defined if we em- 
phasize the contrasts existing between its 
tenets and those of opposed points of 
view. One of the most far-reaching dual- 
isms in life is that of materialism versus 
idealism, of mechanism over against hu- 
manism. We witness this great conflict in 
the conduct of industriat~and business 
affairs, in the activities of political life, 
in the dealings of nations with one an- 
other. So also, in some school systems we 
observe great emphasis on the mechanies, 
the means, the materials of education; In 
progressive schools we see first importance 
accorded to the child, to the human ele- 
ments. Materialism stresses the instru- 
mental values of education; it tends to 
value above all else specialization and 
preparation for meeting the tangible, 
physical demands of life. The educational 
humanist or progressive recognizes the 
great value of these things, but realizes 
that life is more than merely making a 
living. The progressive educator accepts 
the obligation of developing all the eca- 
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pacities of the individual for wholesome, 
fruitful, abundant living. 

Another contrast of far-reaching sig- 
nificance in life is that between compe- 
tition and cooperation. Some measure of 
competition may be desirable, perhaps 
inevitable. Certain it is that this ten- 
dency may be carried to great excesses in 
ruthless individualism and brutal selfish- 
ness, reaching its supreme climax in war. 
The obligation of the school to lessen its 
emphasis upon the competitive aspects of 
human relations should be clear. How can 
any fail to realize its opportunity to pro- 
mote a fairer world through encouraging 
children in mutual consideration, group 
work for common ends, joy in the success 
of others? Progressive education works for 
these things. 

Schools, as well as other institutions, 
are always in danger of sacrificing indi- 
viduality and personality to standardiza- 
tion and regimentation. The progressive 
educator works for critical-mindedness, in- 
ventiveness, self-realization and against 
passive acceptance, conformity and docil- 
ity. He values flexibility and adaptability 
above rigidity and routine. 

As schools become more progressive, en- 
lightened self-control comes to take the 
place of authority, sympathetic guidance 


replaces compulsion, whether in the rela- . 


tionships of teachers and pupils or of ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Externally im- 
posed discipline yields to the slow but sure 
process of character development; fear 
gives way to confidence. 

The progressive attitude is the eager, 
hopeful, forward-looking, open-minded at- 
titude. It involves willingness to learn and 
improve; it implies courage to venture. 
[In such a conception there is none of the 
contentment of laissez faire, little toler- 
ance for the static outlook, for prejudice 
and blind perpetuation of things-as-they- 
are. 

To the progressive, education is the 
thrilling process of exploring the possi- 
bilities of living. It is never the deaden- 
ing ordeal of cramming facts to be held 
in eold storage against the possibility of 
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some remote use. The former conception 
favors activity and expression; the latter, 
passivity and inertia. The first promotes 
unification of experience and integration 
of personality ; the second implies dissipa- 
tion of energy and inner stress. Formal 
training leads to memorizing; progressive 
education is satisfied with nothing less 
than understanding. 

The picture of progressive education 
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that has here been painted might easily 
be dismissed from mind as a rosy but 
hopelessly idealistic day-dream were it not 
for the fact that it faithfully mirrors the 
actual situation in an ever growing mul- 
titude of schools. No school has attained 
perfection; all schools may and should be 
progressively improving. 

There is no doubt, the spirit of adven- 
ture is permeating education! 


The Open Road 


As the homeless long for home, I am weary for the sight of it, 
The swerve of it, the curve of it, the shadow-dappled white of it, 
‘The moonlight, the moonlight, the pine-dusk fragrance dim; 


The ring of frost-touched highway, 
The hush of leaf-strewn byway, 


And the swaying tree that beckons to the far horizon’s rim. 


As the homeless long for home, I am heartsick at the eall of it, 
The dure of it, the lure of it, the thorny miles and all of it; 
The star gleam, the far gleam of beechland kindled fire, 


The dim hills distant lifting, 
The gray mists shadow-drifting, 


. And the calm of pine-breathed upland on the ache of old desire. 


As the homeless long for home, I am hungered for the touch of it, 
The length of it, the strength of it, the steel and velvet clutch of it, 
The known ways, the lone ways, from clustered towns apart; 


The scent of rain-sweet heather, 
The cloud-white wander-weather, 


And the hawk-free, gypsy will of it to still a vagrant heart! 





—MartTHa HaAsKELL CLARK. 
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Elementary School Garden Program In 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


Under the Direction of Jennie Hall, Supervisor of Nature Study 


a result of experience with gardens 
in 1929, the following garden pro- 
gram is recommended for 1930: 


OBJECTIVES 
Experience shows that a garden 
program aids very materially in at- 
taining the following objectives. 
Habits 
Of observation 
Of recording 
Of performing regular duties 
Of orderliness 
Interests 
In living and growing things 
In production of food and raw 
materials for clothing 
In outdoor life 
In personal property 
In beautifying the landscape 
Attitudes 
Of appreciation of the meaning 
and development of life 
Of appreciation of benefits of 
air, moisture and sunshine 
Of appreciation of labor neces- 
sary for production 
Of appreciation of the beautiful 
Of sympathetic understanding 
of interdependence of men 
Of respect for property rights 
Of patiently waiting for results 
Knowledges 
Of interdependence of all living 
things 
Of principles of life and growth 
Of principles of struggle for ex- 
istence made by all living 
things 
Of principles of plant improve- 
ments made by men 
Abilities 
To cooperate with others 


To make plans and follow them 
through: to accomplishment 

To make comparisons 

To draw conclusions 

To interpret and make use of 
natural conditions 


II. Size anp Location 


ITI. 


IV. 


Small gardens have proved to be 
more successful and educationally 
just as useful as large gardens. 
Sunny plots 400 to 700 square feet 
in area near enough to the school 
building for available water have 
yielded excellent results. Upon re- 
quest from the principal the Busi- 
ness Department will set aside a 
definite plot for a garden. The gar- 
den should be protected from the 
playgrounds by the building, walks, 
fences, or shrubbery. 

Som 

Good loam or loamy clay is nec- 
essary for successful plant growth. 
Upon request from the principal the 
Business Department will furnish 
black soil for the garden plot. 


TYPEs OF GARDENS 

The following types of gardens 
were successful in 1929. Principals 
and teachers will be interested to 
visit any of the gardens listed in 
each type. 

Schools should not be required to 
have gardens but it is hoped that 
every school will wish to secure the 
advantages of a garden program for 
the children. Some one of the types 
below is certainly possible to every 
school. 

Wild flower gardens are successful 
when planted around shrubbery on 
shady sides of buildings. 
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Children Who Nurse Cotton Plants with the Hope of Being Able to Observe the Development of Ripe Cotton 
Bolls Have Little Difficulty in Realizing That Minnesota Has Too Short a Growing Season for the Production of 
Cotton. The Children Find Several Large Green Bolls. 


Illustrations: Bremer, Emerson, Cal- 
houn, Cavell. 

The Bremer garden is well labelled 
by the children. 

Bulbs and other perennials and 
annuals may be successfully grown 
bordering shrubbery. 

Illustrations: Hawthorne, Whittier 

Lawns adjacent to playgrounds 
may have a border of perennials and 
annuals or both. 

Illustration: Howe. 

The following schools have devel- 
oped pleasing as well as successful 
gardens in locations peculiar to their 
own buildings. 

Illustrations: Fuller, Greeley, Ly- 
manhurst, Northrop. 

Permanent garden plots perhaps 
ean not be arranged for portable 
buildings. But plots on sunny sides 
between buildings and walks have 
been developed very successfully. 
Illustrations: Portaland, Riley, Lind. 

V. Summer Care 
Perhaps foremost among the gar- 
den problems is that of summer care, 
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for unless the garden is in good con- 
dition when school opens in the fall, 
much of its educational value is lost. 
The garden experiences during the 
spring acquaint the child with the 
beginning of plant development, 
while those of the fall familiarize 
him with the maturing or completion 
of the growth eyele. 


Factors In SUMMER CARE 


There are three factors included in 
good summer care, first the elimination of 
weeds, second the aeration and pulveriza- 
tion of soil, and third proper watering. 

1. No weed should be allowed to grow in 
garden or border. Often weeds thrive in 
the soil from which early crops, such as 
lettuce and radishes have been removed. 
By correct garden planning this may be 
avoided. If radishes, lettuce, and onion 
sets which children use before school closes 
in June are planted between rows of vege- 
tables and flowers which mature in the 
fall, there will be no bare space in the 
garden. For illustration see plan on last 
page of this bulletin. 
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2. The roots of all plants need air which 
they obtain from the soil. One reason for 
cultivation is to supply this need. During 
dry, hot days much water is evaporated 
from the soil. This evaporation is less 
with finer than with coarse soil. A _sec- 
ond reason for cultivation is to reduce 
evaporation by pulverizing the soil. 

3. Watering of a garden may be useless, 
worse than useless, or beneficial. Water 
should never fall upon the leaves of plants 


te 





ground several times a week is infinitely 
preferable to light watering each day. The 
ground should be loosened and pulverized 
if it cakes after watering. 


PLAN FoR SUMMER CaRE 
We learned from reports from princi- 
pals that plans for successful summer care 


were of four types, janitor, neighbor, 
summer school, and children. 


1. Some janitors are interested in the 


The Children Protect Their Cotton Plant from Minnesota Frost. 


when the sun is shining upon them. The 
force of the stream as it comes from the 
hose should never strike either plant or 
soil. Water should be sprayed on gardens. 
The ground should always be soaked if 
wet at all. A thorough soaking of the 


gardens and prefer to care for them dur- 
ing the summer. There may be some dis- 
advantage in this arrangement because of 
loss of responsibility and codperation on 
the part of the children. 

2. When the neighbor figured in the 
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eare of the garden, it was found to be more 
successful if that garden was on the neigh- 
bor’s premises. In this case as in the 
first case the child loses benefits of the 
work and also loses responsibility and 
pride in achievement. 





The Kindergarten Children Transform a Corner of the School Grounds into a Garden. Here 
Radishes, Lettuce, Pumpkins, and Popcorn Flourish. 


3. In the buildings where summer 
school are held the garden takes its place 
in the summer sehool program. This as- 
sures proper care with benefits to those 
children participating. In these cases ar- 
rangement must be made for the weeks in- 
tervening between the close of summer 
school and the opening of the fall session. 
These are often the most trying weeks of 
the summer time for plants in the garden. 

4. Committees of children or committees 
of children and parents well organized 
with definite schedules for the work appear 
to have been very successful in several in- 
stances. This plan offers greater oppor- 
tunity for development of the children 
than any other plan. It is well illustrated 
in the Greeley, Fuller and Calhoun re- 
ports which follow. The more definite 
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and yet simple the plan, the more effective 
will be the results. 


REPORTS | 

Greeley : 
The letter and questionnaire below were 
sent to some of the fathers of the distrigt 


about two weeks before the close of school 
in June. A copy of the Garden Commit- 
tee and of suggestions for summer care 
were sent home by members of the com- 
mittee. Chairmen of committees were in- 
structed to report to the principal the — 
week following their turn in caring for 
the garden. They were given stamped 
and addressed envelopes for this purpose. 
The principal responded to each note. 

This plan proved very successful ex- 
cept that some children lost the envelopes. 
Another summer the principal plans to 
send to each chairman the week following 
the period of duty a note with a stamped 
and self directed envelope for report. This 
will avoid the only unsuccessful result. 
Letter to Parent 

The Greeley boys and girls have taken 
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great pleasure and pride in preparing and 
planting their garden this spring. Every 
child has helped because every room has a 
certain part which belongs to it. 

While school is in session, the garden 
will receive the best of care. However, 
we have the long summer vacation to 
think of and to plan for. It is for the 
weeks between June 14 and September Ist 
that we are asking the help, not only of 
eommittees of boys and girls, but of the 
fathers as well. 

Would you be willing to weed the gar- 
den and look it over once a day to see that 
no damage is being done to it from 
to———_? The members of the committee 
who will assist you are: 
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Mr. Hartman wishes to care for the 


watering himself. 
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Children in a Hospital School Find Health and Enjoyment in Taking Care of a Garden. 
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Please answer the following questions. 
1. Are you willing to help? —..___ 
2. Are the dates convenient ?__._.__ 


If not, when could you help? - 
3. Will you call the members of your 
committee the week before they are on 
duty ? 
4. Have you any suggestions to make? 











Thanking you for your help and co- 
operation, I am 


Very truly yours, 





Principal. 
Fuller 
Committees of 5th and 6th grade boys 
were chosen. Each committee had its own 
chairman. 


The boys did splendid work and were 
greatly interested in taking the responsi- 
bility of the garden. It fostered a fine 
spirit of cooperation. 

Unfortunately care of the garden was 
spasmodic for no definite time was set for 
the work. The more responsible boys did 
most of the work. 
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GARDEN FLAN TO ILLUSTRATE ALTERNATION 
or Rows or FALL AND SprRING VEGETABLES 
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The plan for this summer will include a 
definite self-chosen week or weeks for each 
group to be responsible for the garden. © 
The chairman of each group will help the 
kindergarten children during the early 
spring garden work in order that he may 
be familiar with the things in the garden 
and have some special training for garden 
work. 

Calhoun 

A committee of four children was 
chosen for each room in grades three and 
six. Before confirming the recommenda- 
tions, a letter like the attached sample 
was sent home to the parents and their co- 
operation was definitely assured before 
any responsibility was assigned to the 
children. 

Letter to Parent 




































ei _has been recom- 
mended a: as a a reliable pupil to serve on the 
Calhoun Garden Committee this summer. 
The work will not be heavy. It need 
not take more than an hour or two once a 
week. If your child wishes to be absent 
from the city for a part of the summer, 
this need not interfere because there are | 
others on the committee who will take” 


place while 
















absent. 4 

We feel that this opportunity affords — 
excellent training in responsibility, and it | 
is a distinct compliment to your child that” 
Be St ERO has been chosen. 2 

If you are willing that your child shall © 
serve on this committee, please sign below © 
and return to us. 4 


Sincerely, 


Principal. — 

After the signed letters had been re-— 
ceived, and the committees confirmed, a 
meeting was held and a chairman and as- 
sistant chairman were elected. It was de-~ 
cided to meet in the garden every Wed- 
nesday during the summer at 8 o’clock ™ 
and work for about an hour. In ease of | 
rain, the children were to meet the first — 
clear day following the rainy Wednesday. 
Each member of the committee was 


























given the telephone number of the chair- 
man with instructions to call him in ease 
the child was unable to attend. When 
such advance information was given, the 
pupil was marked ‘‘ Excused ;’’ in ease no 
such advance notice was given, the pupil 
was marked ‘‘ Absent.’’ 

Each room group had a sub-chairman, 
and definite garden beds were assigned to 
each group for eare during the summer. 
The general.chairman called the roll each 
Wednesday morning and kept the record 
of the attendance on a large chart, mark- 
ing each pupil ‘‘P’’, ‘‘A’’, or ‘‘Ex.’’. 

Mrs. Atherton, the assistant director 
in the kindergarten, and the principal 
dropped in oceasionally to see how the 
work was progressing. In every case, they 
found a large group present, and the work 
going forward in a _ very businesslike 
manner. 

The following September a special gar- 
den assembly was held. Reports on the 
garden condition were given, and badges 
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Second Grade Children Set Slips in Sand to Grow Plants for Winter Blossom. 
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were awarded to the pupils who had 
worked faithfully. The chart records 
showed that the attendance had been very 
good. The chairman, Richard Harrison, 
and four others had been present every 
day; the assistant chairman, Buddy 
Singer, and two other has missed only one 
day; and about fifteen others had been 
present whenever it was possible. 
VI. Garpen EXxuIsit 

An exhibit illustrating successful gar- 
den work is now hung in the Douglas 
school, third floor corridor. 

Attempt has been made in this exhibit 
to place the work of each school as a unit. 

The exhibit shows that the kindergarten 
and first grades reap splendid results from 
their garden experiences. Possibly the re- 
sults of other grades do not so readily 
appear in form which can be exhibited. 
Certainly a school garden should offer op- 
portunity for each grade to gain some ex- 
perience and to solve some problems re- 
garding the development of plants. 











An Experiment in Nursery School Follow-Up’ 


MARIAN W. TayLor AND GERTRUDE G. FRANK 


Preschool Department, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois 


[nan nursery school movement is 
still in the pioneer stage as a part 
of the field of education. In any 
experimental movement, especially in one 
which is growing so rapidly, there must 
eventually be some form of evaluation to 
justifiy its existence and growth. This 
would and should be demanded of any 
form of education having so high a per 
capita cost as the nursery school. Among 
the questions asked by a thoughtful per- 
son regarding the nursery school are: Is 
the nursery school child better fitted, so- 
cially and emotionally, to enter elementary 
school than the child who has not at- 
tended? Does he present fewer personality 
and behavior problems in later life than a 
child who has not attended nursery 
school? Are his parents more intelligent 
in handling him than the parents of the 
child who has not attended nursery school? 
Is the nursery school child physically and 
intellectually better developed in later life 
than a child who has not attended nur- 
sery school? Some of these questions 
must be answered before an evaluation of 
the nursery school can be made. Material 
gathered to throw light on this matter 
may serve as a guide in determining 
whether nursery school is desirable for 
every child and should therefore eventu- 
ally become a part of every school system 
or whether it may well be limited to cen- 
ters which are specifically experimental, 
and to children who present particular 
problems. 

Since similar, important questions re- 
garding older educational experiments, 
such as the value of the so-called ‘‘pro- 
gressive school’’ in contrast to the more 
conservative type of school, have not yet 
been answered with any degree of finality, 


18tudies from the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago. Series C. No. 161. 
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we can hardly expect to answer them im- 
mediately with any degree of exactness 
as regards the nursery school. It seemg 
almost impossible to single out the effects 
of a certain type of school experience 
upon an individual by studying him 
either during his school experience or 
at some later date. An individual’s life 
is so complex and so influenced by factors 
which we have no way of ascertaining 
that it is with great hesitation that one 
even attempts to attack this problem. 
Various methods are available for this 
problem of attempting to evaluate the re- 
sults of nursery school experience. Among 
them there is the case study method which 
in most instances includes an intensive 
study of the child. Such a plan used in 


a follow-up program would necessitate, to 


obtain most satisfactory results, a continu- 
ous or nearly continuous contact with the 
children after they leave nursery school. 
It would involve too much time and labor 
to be feasible for use in the study of very 
large numbers of children. For practical 
reasons, therefore, it would seem neces- 
sary to supplement or substitute for this 
method one which could be used in the 
study of large numbers. The advantage 


in studying large numbers lies in the fact 
that such environmental factors as broken > 
homes, prolonged illnesses, and other dis- 
erepancies which vitally influence the de- 


velopment of the individual, would be 
equalized statistically. 
The aim of this article, therefore, is to 


discuss techniques for follow-up studies 


of former nursery school children whieh 
might eventually be used by a large num- 
ber of nursery school centers. Since the 
number of nursery school children avail- 


able from each center is at best very 


small, it is only through the codperation 
of many nursery school centers that large 














, ealled a ‘‘Behavior Inventory, 
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oumbers of children can be available for 
‘tudy. Such a follow-up study of nursery 
school children would seem to involve two 
major problems; first, the problem of de- 
veloping a uniform method of record- 
keeping which shall be used for each in- 
dividual child while he is in nursery 
school; second, the development of a tech- 


nique for obtaining information on the 
child after he has been out of nursery 
| school a period of time. 


Before 2ttempting to present here our 
effort along these lines, we tried to ascer- 
tain what had been done in other nursery 
school centers in regard to follow-up work. 
We have received fifteen answers in re- 
sponse to letters asking for this informa- 
tion from nineteen centers. In only six 
centers has any program for follow-up 
been attempted. One had begun such a 
project but, at the time of the report to 
us, had not yet formulated any definite 
plan or specific methods of procedure 
which could be available for use in other 
centers. One center is planning for a 
future arrangement whereby each child 
ean be re-examined, and reports obtained 
from teachers and parents as to the child’s 
progress. Another center has apparently 
limited its follow-up work thus far to the 
repetition of Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Tests. Still another gives intelligence tests 
routinely to former nursery school chil- 
dren, and at the time of their report to 
us, a graduate student was making a study 
of some former nursery school children in 
kindergarten and first grade. Her report, 
however, was not yet ready for presenta- 
tion. 

Two centers, only, appear to have a for- 
mal plan of follow-up including special 
record forms. One (The Institute of 
Child Welfare of California) has a form 
”? which is 
used in following former nursery school 
children through kindergarten. The teach- 
ers rate the children; also a member of the 
Institute staff rates the children in con- 
nection with observations of them in 
school. This form contains forty items 
dealing with behavior and _ personality, 
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which are rated according to frequency 
of occurrence. (No results of this follow- 
up material have been published at the 
time of writing this article.) 

The University of Minnesota appears to 
be carrying on the most complete pro- 
gram of follow-up that we were able to 
discover. Careful record blanks have 
been prepared for the kindergarten 
teacher to fill out on former nursery school 
children under the following headings, 
physical, intellectual, type of play pre- 
ferred when free choice is allowed, social, 
emotional, general conduct, habits, attend- 
ance, and attitude of child’s mother. Pro- 
vision is also made in their follow-up plan 
for nursery school children for a report 
from the parent recording information 
in regard to the child’s physical condition, 
interests, type of play preferred when 
free choice is allowed, social and emotional 
traits and attitudes, general conduct, 
habits, food likes and dislikes, and attitude 
toward school. These follow-up blanks 
have been in use for several years. The 
blanks for parents are reported to have 
worked out more satisfactorily than the 
blanks for teachers. The Institute of Child 
Welfare (University of Minnesota) re- 
ported that they are waiting until more 
records accumulate before analyzing or 
publishing their results. 

Since so little has been and is being done 
regarding follow-up programs for former 
nursery school children, and especially 
since none of the results have been pub- 
lished to date, we thought others might 
be interested in this account of the method 
used and difficulties encountered in our 
study of a small number of nursery school 
children who had been out of nursery 
school varying lengths of time. The ex- 
periment was undertaken during the 
school year 1928-29 by the Pre-school De- 
partment of the Illinois Institute for Ju- 
venile Research. 

The Pre-school Department of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research gives psy- 
chiatric and psychological service to four 
nursery schools,—the Mary Crane, Frank- 
lin, Winnetka, and Garden Apartments. 
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The physical health and nutritional pro- 
grams in the Franklin, Winnetka and 
Garden Apartments nursery schools are 
carried on by the Elizabeth MeCormick 
Memorial Fund and in the Mary Crane 
Nursery School by the Infant Welfare 
Society. Case records of the individual 
children in the nursery schools are kept 
by the Pre-School Department of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research. The records 
from which the data were taken for the 
follow-up stvdy described in this article 
contain tne following information, —a 
brief social history obtained by the psy- 
chiatric social worker of the Institute for 
Juvenile R’ earch, a copy of the physical 
examination made by the doztor of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, or 
by the doctor of the Infant Welfare So- 
ciety, a copy of the report of the nutrition 
worker, a report of psychological examina- 
tions made by a psychologist of the In- 
stitute, a report of psychiatric interviews 
and observations made by the psychiatrist 
of the Institute, a copy of the report of 
the child’s personality and behavior made 
by the nursery school teacher, a letter by 
the Director of the Pre-school Department 
of the Institute containing an integrated 
report on the child based on discussion of 
the case by all agencies codperating in 
the nursery school. 

From this position of close contact with 
the Mary Crane and Franklin Nursery 
Schools, the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search undertook a small, experimental 
follow-up project on some of the childen 
who had left these schools. No advance 
program had been instituted in prepara- 
tion for the follow-up; specific cases had 
not been selected for the study; records 
had not been kept with any reference to 
future continuance, nor had particular 
problems been chosen for further investi- 
gation. We simply used the material 
that was at hand and with that as a 
basis proceeded to attempt to ascertain 
the needs and the feasibility of follow-up 
work. 

From the total register of pupils who 
had been in the Mary Crane and Frank- 
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lin Nursery Schools, the names of thirty. 
eight children were selected for this study, 
The children selected were those who had 
been in nursery school at least one year 
and were most easily accessible for follow- 
up. The records were abstracted on a 
form drawn up for the purpose of sum- 


‘marizing the outstanding characteristics 


of each child. The results of all psycho- 
logical tests given during the subject’s 
attendance in school were noted ; the physi- 
eal deficiencies apparent at the most re. 
cent physical examination, and all out- 
standing difficulties in behavior and _ per. 
sonality were catalogued. This completed, 
workers went into the elementary schools 
to interview the teachers of these children. 
They tried to obtain a general picture of 
the child as well as the teacher’s views as 
to the present status of what had been 
his specific problems in nursery school. 
Clinies were arranged and the children 
were brought to a central place for per- 
sonal examination. The Infant Welfare 
Society carries on the physical health pro- 
gram at the Mary Crane Nursery School, 
but their age-limit is six years and as the 
ages of most of the children to be re- 
viewed exceeded this, the Elizabeth Me- 
Cormick Memorial Fund generously gave 
their services in examining the Mary 
Crane children as well as those in the 
Franklin School. Their physician gave 
each child a physical examination; their 
nutritionist assisted in getting a full 
health record of each child. A psychologist 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research 
gave psychological retests, and while this 
was being done in the cases of thirty 
children the mother was interviewed with 
regard to the child’s behavior in the 
home. (In the remaining eight cases it 


The abstracting of records, the interviewing of 
teachers and mothers and the tabulating of the ma- 
terial thus collected were done under the supervision of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research by two volunteer 
workers, Mrs. Arthur Lowenstein at Franklin Nursery 
School and Mrs. A. R. Frank at Mary Crane Nursery 
School. 


Acknowledgment should also be made to the Mary 
Crane Branch of the United Charities of Chicago who 
codperation in this study, especially in having their work: 
ers procure school reports in cases on which their of 
ganization was active. : 

















was not possible to interview the mother.) 

As we proceeded with this plan, we 
came upon obstacles which would prob- 
ably be encountered in any follow-up 
program. The records of the child’s 
status in nursery school which was avail- 
able for this study were inadequate as a 
basis for a follow-up study. In many in- 
stances terms of behavior were ambigu- 
ous, problems were not definitely stated, 
progress only vaguely reported and the 
exact personality - status of the child on 
leaving nursery school was not recorded. 
Nursery school records to be useful for 
follow-up studies must be kept with this 
end in view. 

Some of the children followed up were 
in the third grade. No contact had been 
maintained since they had left nursery 
schools, and of course in such a lapse of 
time so many intervening, divergent fac- 
tors had entered into the situation that 
it seemed impossible accurately to relate 
the original record to the child’s status 
at the time of follow-up. 

Many of the children who had been in 
Franklin Nursery School had continued 
through the grades in the same school so 
that the teachers knew them and their 
families and were in touch with nursery 
school methods, nomenclature and gen- 
eral procedure. It was possible, there- 
fore, at the Franklin School to obtain 
more satisfactory and comparable mate- 
rial than at Mary Crane where the situa- 
tion is very different. The nursery 
school there is not part of any elementary 
school and the children scatter from 
there into the various neighborhood pub- 
lie schools. It was necessary for the in- 
terviewer to cover a large number of 
schools and to meet diverse types of 
teachers. She felt that in most cases the 
data gained from them were of very little 
value. In several instances the teacher 
had to look on her seating-chart to iden- 
tify a child. Even at best, the classes 
were so large and the teachers appar- 
ently so unaccustomed to noting individ- 
ual personality and behavior traits that 
the information received was too general 
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for our purpose. ‘‘She’s a good child.’’ 
‘‘He seems to have many friends,’’ and 
similar vague responses were frequent. 

The question of the reliability of the 
mother’s report also arose. The degree of 
objectivity with which she can judge her 
child’s behavior of course varies greatly 
in individual mothers. In some cases 
mothers showed reticence in admitting 
the child’s faults and in others tended to 
complain and exaggerate them. Certainly 
it would be desirable for a follow-up pro- 
gram to supplement mothers’ reports by 
other evidence, such as observation of the 
child in the home by a trained worker. 

We present here a tentative summary 
of the material gathered by the Institute 
because it reveals some of the manifold 
subjects for study that could grow out of 
a general follow-up project and through 
its deficiencies it indicates some of the 
essentials for an adequate follow-up pro- 
gram. 

Thirty-eight children were given psy- 
chological tests as part of the follow-up 
program. The time interval between the 
tests given in the nursery school and the 
test given for the follow-up ranged from 
eleven months to three years and three 
months. In general it was desired to give 
the children the same psychological tests 
for the follow-up study as had been given 
them while they were in nursery school 
so that a comparison could be made be- 
tween the tests given in nursery school 
and those given for follow-up, but six of 
these thirty-eight children were not given 
the same test for follow-up as had been 
given them in nursery school. In these 
six instances children had received only 
Merrill-Palmer tests while in nursery 
school; when they were re-examined for 
the follow-up study they were too old to 
be given Merrill-Palmer tests and were, 
therefore, given Stanford-Binet tests. For 
this reason these six cases were discarded 
at once from the data, leaving thirty-two 
eases for consideration. 

The psychological data thus gathered 
ean be attacked from various points of 
view. One’s interest may be along the 
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line of studying the constancy of the In- 

telligence Quotient on the Stanford-Binet 
tests. Many questions have been raised 
regarding the accuracy of mental test 
results for children of pre-school age. 
Analyses of Stanford-Binet test results 
seem to indicate that the very young child 
tends to have a higher I. Q. than the older 
child. An excellent attempt at solving 
this problem can be made by retesting at 
later dates large numbers of children who 
had been tested during their pre-school 
years. Such an opportunity is afforded in 
a plan of nursery school follow-up. Any 
results which throw light on this matter 
might have real significance if large 
enough numbers were available. 

Another general question which would 
be of interest is whether children main- 
tain the I. Q. they had in nursery school 
after they have been out of nursery 
school a certain length of time. Some 
small studies on this problem have been 
made. The one which is of greatest in- 
terest in relationship to nursery school 
education is probably that carried on by 
Dr. Gertrude Hildreth in the Lincoln 
School of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. The findings of this study 
seemed to indicate that although children 
who had previously attended nursery 
school or kindergarten tested higher upon 
entrance to first grade than did children 
who had not had the benefit of such pre- 
vious schooling, the increased intelligence 
(as measured by the Stanford-Binet test) 
apparently produced by nursery school 
and kindergarten training was not main- 
tained after subsequent schooling. Addi- 
tional studies dealing with larger numbers 
of children are needed to furnish con- 
elusive findings on this point. 

For the purposes of this discussion we 
have attacked our psychological data 
from the point of view of whether chil- 
dren when tested later maintained gains 
in intelligence apparently produced by 
nursery school experience. This is similar 
to that which we have attempted in the 
field of personality and behavior. In that 
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field also interest lies in the discovery 
to whether a problem such as_ temper 
tantrums which has cleared in nursery 
school remains cleared at a later date. 

In analyzing our psychological data 
from this point of view it was necessary, 
therefore, to limit our data to those of 
‘the thirty-two children who had _ been 
given at least twice in the nursery school 
the same test as was given them for the 
follow-up study. There were fifteen chil- 
dren who had been given at least twice 
in nursery school the same test as was 
given for the follow-up study. Fourteen 
of them had been given two or more Stan- 
ford-Binet tests and one had been given 
three Merrill-Palmer Tests. Only twelve 
of these fifteen showed a gain between 
the first and last tests given in nursery 
school. A comparison was made between 
the first test given in nursery school and 
the last of the same test given in the 
nursery school. The last test was chosen 
because any effect which nursery school 
experience might have on psychological 
test results would theoretically be the 
greatest after the child had been im 
nursery school the greatest length of 
time. This last test was then compared 
with the test given at the time of follow- 
up. These results are discussed in terms 
of ‘‘gains or losses,’’ referring to changes 
in the relationship of the child’s mental 
age to his chronological age. 

Results on these twelve cases are ag 
follows: 

In 10 cases results on follow-up test 
were lower than on last test in nursery 
school. 

In 1 case results on follow-up test 
were the same as last test in nursery 
school. 

In 1 case results on follow-up test 
were higher than on last test in nursery 
school. 

All but two of the children who made 
a gain in psychological test results while 
in nursery school did not maintain the 
‘ull gain they had made in nursery school. 
Analysis of those ten cases where the 
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results on the follow-up test were lower 
than on the last test in nursery school is 
as follows: 

In 3 cases results on follow-up test 
were lower than first test in nursery 
school. 

In 1 ease results on follow-up test 
were the same as first test in nursery 
school. 

In 6 cases results on follow-up test 
were higher than first test but lower 
than last test in nursery school. 

In the three cases where the results on 
the follow-up test were lower than on the 
first test given in nursery school, not only 
had the gain made in nursery school ap- 
parently been lost but these children did 
not even maintain the results they had 
obtained on the first test given in nursery 
school. In the six cases where the results 
on the follow-up test were higher than 
the first test but lower than the last test 
in nursery school, these children appar- 
ently maintained some of the gain that 
had been made in nursery school. 

A summary of the above analysis is as 
follows: Six of the twelve children who 
had made a gain on test results in nursery 
school maintained a partial gain when re- 
tested for follow-up; four had lost all the 
gain; and two maintained or exceeded the 
gain made in nursery school. 

The numbers were obviously too small 
to justify even the most tentative gen- 
eralizations. If such a method were tried 
out by a group of nursery school centers, 
and if ‘‘control groups’’ of non-nursery 
school children were used, some interest- 
ing and significant data might be gath- 
ered which would throw light on this 
much discussed question: ‘‘Does nursery 
school raise the psychological test results, 
and if so, does the child maintain any 
such gain when he leaves nursery school ?’’ 

The accompanying table presents a sum- 
mary of the follow-up reports on ‘‘be- 
havior and personality’’ attacked from a 
similar viewpoint. The trends which these 
data seem to indicate suggest interesting 
projects for research. Among these are: 
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Why do temper tantrums apparent when 
the child leaves nursery school, and still 
a problem in the home at the time of the 
review, seem not to be present in the 
elementary school? Do the spirit of a 
large group and the impersonality of the 
teacher’s attitude tend to eliminate tem- 
per tantrums or is it simply that, due to 
the press of the public school teacher’s 
overwork, they pass unnoticed? The same 
question arises as to negativism. Do other 
problems present in nursery school dis- 
appear in the grades? If so, do they tend 
to decrease at certain age levels, and are 
these the same for nursery school children 
as for those who have never been in nurs- 
ery school? Do habits corrected in nursery 
school manifest themselves again later in 
the home, in the grades? What problems 
arise during later school life? Are they 
the same for nursery school children and - 
non-nursery school children? In the cases 
of nursery school children can any con- 
nection be traced between later problems 
and traits and those that were apparent 
when they were in nursery school? These 
are but a few scattered intimations as to 
projects which were suggested by this 
follow-up study. 

Our table of personality and behavior 
should be modified considerably. Our 
headings, for instance, take no account of 
the duration of the child’s stay in nurs- 
ery school, nor do they show his age or 
school grade at the time of rechecking. 
These and other omissions are due to the 
fact that we did not investigate enough 
eases to group them into more homo- 
geneous units. If large numbers were 
analyzed, such discrepancies could be 
eliminated and new headings added per- 
mitting greater exactness of classification. 

We draw no deductions from these data 
which we have presented here. Sum- 
marizing the difficulties which we encoun- 
tered, we should say that the original 
nursery school records at our command 
were too vague, the interviews with 
mothers and teachers in most instances 
were inadequate and undependable and 
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the number of cases studied was too small 
to warrant any valid conclusions. We do, 
however, feel that we have learned some- 
thing as tuo the technique of follow-up 
that may be helpful to others interested 
in such projects. To study large numbers 
of children with a view to securing com- 
parable data, nursery schools wishing to 
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methods of procedure would have to be 
arranged. Some specific suggestions follow, 

First, outstanding problems of the chil- 
dren in each of the participating nursery 
schools should be tabulated and from 
these a list compiled for follow-up study, 
It will be found expedient in composing 
this list to define doubtful terms. 


Classification of Behavior and Personality Problems in 30 Nursery School 
Follow-Up Cases 





Status of Problem 
in Nursery Schoo] 


Status of Problem 
in Home at Time 
of Follow-up 


Status of Problem 
in School at Time 
of Follow-up 





Total 30 Cases 


Type of Problem 





Number Out of 
Improvement 
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No Improvement 





Not Noted 
Not Reported 


Present 
Present 
Absent 





Temper tantrums 
Negativism 

Fighting with other children 
Teasing 

Selfishness 

Whining 

Cruelty 

Dependence 
Tenseness 

Timidity 
Secretiveness 
Seclusiveness 

Play for attention 
Distractibility 
Self-consciousness 
Destructiveness 
Sulkiness 

Day dreaming 
Emotional instability 
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Lack of cleanliness 
Poor eating habits 
Poor sleeping habits 
Enuresis 

Finger sucking 
Masturbation 

Nail biting 

Nose picking 
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coéperate in such a follow-up project 
would have to agree on certain minimum 
essentials as a basis of work. Standardiza- 
tion and uniformity of the subject matter 
to be included in the follow-up and of 





instanee, in one nursery school if a child 
takes articles that do not belong to him 
it is called ‘‘stealing;’’ in another school 
it is classified as ‘‘secretiveness;’’ in still 
another it might be noted that the child 
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‘thas not yet developed a sense of prop- 
erty rights.’’) 

Second, the problems for follow-up de- 
termined, the nursery school should keep 
explicit records with reference to them— 
the status of each problem when the child 
enters nursery school, the progress made, 
and the status when the child leaves nurs- 
ery school. These records could then be 
abstracted with accurate tabulations of 
the specific questions to be followed up 
for each individual case. 

Third, no appreciable time should 
elapse between the departure of the child 
from nursery school and the follow-up in 
the elementary school. From three. to six 
months should give the new teacher op- 
portunity for recognizing the outstanding 
characteristics of the child. The methods 
for interviewing teachers will have to de- 
pend on conditions in the community in 
which the school is located. In some cases 
written questionnaires may suffice; in 
others personal conferences, and probably 
where teachers are greatly over-worked 
and classes are large, it will be found 
necessary to send an observer into the 
classroom to supplement and substantiate 
the teacher’s conclusions. (The specific 
problems of each child must be borne in 
mind by the interviewer but not over- 
emphasized as it is likely to be unwise to 
eall former difficulties to the teacher’s 
attention.) The same general rules-apply 
to obtaining reports from mothers. Sup- 
plementary information may be procured 
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through visiting teachers and workers 
from social agencies active in family 
situations. 

Wherever the facilities are available 
physical and psychological re-examina- 
tions should be given. The findings on 
psychological and physical examinations 
thus obtained, though still far from per- 
fect as tools of measurement, are suffi- 
ciently standardized so that comparative 
tables can be made from them. The fol- 
low-up program should be continued for 
as many years as seems necessary to 
gather the statistics required to achieve 
a perspective on the effects of nursery 
school experience upon a child. Very 
possibly the intervals of follow-up on 
each case could be decidedly lengthened 
after the first few years. 

If such difficulties as we encountered 
can be overcome, a number of nursery 
school codperating in such a general plan 
of follow-up might secure most valuable 
results. These would be a significant con- 
tribution toward the evaluation of nurs- 
ery school education, toward indicating 
bases for further studies of personality 
and behavior problems, the relationships 
of such problems to physical health, to 
school experience, environment, chronolog- 
ical and mental age levels, and other such 
factors. The field of knowledge concern- 
ing the continuous development of chil- 
dren would be greatly enriched by such 
follow-up studies. 


Children like to stay in school because of the variety of interests which 
may be satisfied. The newer education regards the active child as the develop- 
ing child. Activities must always be guided and they must have a purpose. 
Activities should not be merely an outlet for energy. They must lead the child 
to maturity, to development, and constantly change him for the better.—Battle 


Creek School Journal. 
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Art--The Child’s Birthright 


FLORENCE CANE 
School, New York City 


Director of Art, Walden 


Let him have it early in life and 

all he wants of it. He will go to it 
simply and directly, if he is only given 
an opportunity. Drawing, painting and 
modelling are happy and absorbing occu- 
pations, but they must be guided with 
understanding in order that their real 
value is gained. 

The first aid to this understanding is 
the adult’s realization of the wide differ- 
ence between the standard of a child and 
a grown-up. If he has this realization, he 
will judge the child’s product according 
to the child’s psychology, instead of his 
own. The adult is usually more conven- 
tional and precise. He expects something 
clear and finished. The child does not. 
His imagination is more alive; for him his 
strokes and the dabs are shorthand sym- 
bols for what he wants them to be. A 
series of lines, one child of three calls 
railroad tracks, a slightly different ar- 
rangement of lines he calls rain. Another 
child made a great big pool of paint and 
ealled it a house, and a very similar 
shape he called a moon with baby moons 
around it, showing how little the forms 
of the painting count for him. One little 
girl of five painted a house without a 
door, and said, ‘‘This is just the way I 
feel inside’’—showing how a state of shut- 
in feeling could be expressed in art by 
so young a child. If we understand this 
point of view, we will know how to en- 
courage his early efforts. If he is happy 
with what he has done and shows it to us 
with delight, even if it looks like nothing, 
we do not condemn it but ask him about 
it with interest, and let the encourage- 
ment be in proportion to what it means to 
the child. I do not mean constant praise, 
but enough to keep him believing in his 
efforts. If we are severely critical, he 


A”, for a young child is a joyous play. 


may stop entirely; this often happens. A 
mother who had seen our children’s work 
and had heard me talk about it came up 
afterwards and told me this, ‘‘My little 
girl used to draw a great deal and loved 
to do it. She sent her little drawings to 
the family for Christmas presents, and 
they laughed at them. They could not 
see anything in them. After that she would 
not draw at all and when I asked her 
why, she said, ‘Oh, they are not good 
enough, I do not know how to draw.’” 
This sort of lack of understanding is the 
cause of many children’s lack of confi- 
dence. Drawing is really a language and 
should come as naturally to the child as 
writing. Just as in the race, primitive 
man had a sign language before he wrote 
words. 

Art is a natural means of expression 
for the human race, not intended merely 
for the exceptionally talented as so many 
people think, but for all. 

Art is a form of life; it is an expres- 
sion of the whole being, originating in 
feeling or sensation, organized by the 
mind and expressed by means of the body. 

The source of art is within each indi- 
vidual, therefore experience precedes any 
teaching. 

As speech is a language of the mind, so 
art is a language of the emotions and the 
use of this language may be a means of 
releasing and training the emotional life. 
Only a few will make art their life work, 
but anyone may experience it, and from 
it enrich his life. 

The next thing to understand is how to 
release the child who seems to have no 
talent. Talent is chiefly a coordination of 
the body stimulated by the mind and 
driven by the emotions; our problem is 
to help a child achieve this simultaneous 
action. 
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I usually begin with the imagination; 
it is the key that unlocks the child’s heart, 
and so I say ‘‘you can draw anything you 
like.’’ That usually moves him into action 
and some great desire or unfulfilled wish 
will start him off with a rush. If he is 
an adventuresome boy, it may be a flight 
in an aeroplane, or a prize-fight, or a 
voyage under the sea. If it is a girl, may- 
be a landscape of lakes and mountains, or 
sometimes children playing in the mead- 
ow, starred with flowers. But if he does 
not think of something himself, I might 
say to him ‘‘What would you like to 
paint, if you were a great artist and could 
paint anything you like?’’ This usually 
brings out ideas he was too timid to try, 
but having spoken them, he is often able 
to start with a little help over the diffi- 
eult places. This selecting of his own 
ideas for subject matter is very important 
because this subject will be related to his 
feelings, wishes and interests, and the 
energy thus generated from this associa- 
tion becomes a means of keeping him con- 
eentrated and carrying him through his 
difficulties to the end. But even though 
he has found the subject, he may have 
diffeulty in expressing it to his own sat- 
isfaction. This is often because he is not 
working under favorable conditions, such 
as the proper materials and the free use 
of his body, or a quiet mind. 

Brancusi said of the artist: ‘‘It is not 
so difficult to create as it is to maintain 
the conditions from which one may 
ereate.’’ 

These are the outer conditions I try ,to 
maintain. The room should be still when 
the children enter—expectant; material 
ready, plenty of space and light, walls 
white and undecorated, a fertile world for 
the imagination to play in; no reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces on the walls to dull 
the children into a state of inferiority, 
rather some of the most living of the 
children’s work in place there, the colour 
and rhythm and honest crudities stimu- 
lating the more sluggish to effort. A few 
pieces of pure coloured velvets, some fruits 
or vegetables, or perhaps the presence of 


a live animal will key up unconsciously 
the latent sense of colour or form much 
more than the work of masters. It is the 
ingredients of art that stimulate, not the 
art itself. 

The materials used should liberate, not 
confine. Large sheets of paper are there- 
fore used. Small ones tend to cramp the 
work. Crayons and chalks should be richly 
coloured and soft enough to mark easily. 
Hard crayons block the intention of the 
artist, the softer ones free it. For the 
same reason tempera paints and large 
brushes are better than the small hard 
pans of colour and little brushes. Char- 
coal often responds better than pencils 
and lithographer chalks and oil crayons 
are all extremely successful in making 
the work more broad, daring and indi- 
vidual. 

The whole process of creation is ex- 
tremely complex, but first we must realize 
that the body is the instrument through 
which it occurs. The muscular under- 
standing of kinaesthetic sense is the link 
between conceiving and doing. In our 
civilization most of us use our bodies in 
a tense, cramped manner or in a drooped, 
flaccid one. Both are vseless. We are 
also accustomed to using chiefly our fin- 
gers to draw with, because we have done 
so in writing, whereas the whole body 
should be the instrument. The finger tips 
are, after all, the last delicate part to 
convey the message of the mind to the 
paper, but we are inclined to make them 
carry the whole burden. A child sitting 
at his desk in his accustomed position 
may be blocked in his drawing and totally 
unable to express himself. If he is placed 
before a large upright board in a well- 
balanced position, using large gestures 
from the shoulders, the problem may be 
easily solved and the expression of his 
idea flows out freely. I have even placed 
a child’s work high up on a mantle shelf 
with a ladder before it, making it neces- 
sary for him to walk up the ladder to 
reach the upper parts and to stretch his 
body and arms to the furthest reach with 
remarkable results. The new position, the 
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wide reach, altered muscular habits change 
the blood stream and the pulses. The 
effect was to uncover primitive levels in 
his being, to produce work on a different 
plane, inaccessible to him during habitual 
movements. Therefore I have developed a 
few simple exercises by means of which 
the child learns a conscious use of his 
shoulder, elbow and wrist movements. 
Some of the exercises are for freedom and 
some for control. I have seen greater 
changes occur as a result of them in both 
children and adults than from any verbal 
instruction I have ever given. There is 
doubtless a great deal more for us to learn 
about the organic functioning of the body 
with mind and emotions than we have any 
conception of at present. 

A very important point to understand 
is the right time to teach—never when a 
pupil is working eagerly because at that 
time he is in the act of translating the 
image in his mind into form, and who 
ean tell but the artist himself what he 
means to do and how he is going to do it. 
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But there is a low point in his work when 
he is discouraged ; this is the psychological 
moment for help and fresh stimulus from 
the teacher, for this is the time the child 
is receptive and really able and willing 
to learn. 

As the child grows older it is necessary 
to meet the legitimate wish for more tech- 
nique without losing the earlier qualities 
of daring and unconscious beauty of eol- 
our and design. 

The teacher’s task is to remember 
through all the technical problems that 
will arise that he should still use the 
drawing as an index of the child’s state 
and try to improve that; knowing that 
if he is fully alive, his work will be. Is 
his body free and are his movements 
rhythmic? Are his feelings governing his 
work, or are they inhibited? Is his imag- 
ination awake and active, or is it dormant? 
If not, the teacher must learn how to re- 
lease him physically, emotionally and 
spiritually, so that through his art he 
may become a better human being. 


A Day 


I'll tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

‘The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 
‘*That must have been the sun!’’ 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 


Till when they reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars, 

And led the flock away. 


—EnmILy DIcKINSON. 

















Would You Like to Buy a Radio Today? 


MARJORIE BURKE 
Kindergarten Director, McCaskill Training School, State Teachers’ College, Superior, Wisconsin 


This description of one of the enterprises carried on by small groups of children illus- 
trates a teaching procedure which has proved very effective in our kindergarten. New 
expericnces, offered when interest in activities then culminating was beginning to wane, and 
followed by the provision of suggestive materials, stimulated the children to new forms of 
project activity. Further opportunity for indirect guidance of these activities is found in 
the teacher’s participation in the children’s dramatic play, and, of course, in the conference 
period. This procedure is less limiting to the children’s spontaneity in developing their 


ideas than the more direct conference type. 


fairly bubbling over one morning. 

He hurried over to the group of 

boys already assembled near the block 
chests and burst out: 

‘*Say, let’s build a store this morning!’’ 


The children had been building houses 
of all sizes and kinds, and had reached a 
point where they wanted to make some- 
thing different, so Eugene’s suggestion 
was readily accepted. 

Larry was chosen ‘‘boss’’ and the rest 
of the children were workmen who always 
eame to him for approval. He was a tact- 
ful as weil as an intelligent ‘‘boss,’’ so 
the building went on both efficiently and 
harmoniously. 

When the builders were telling the rest 
of the group about their store at confer- 
ence, they. had not yet decided what kind 
of store it would be. The children began 
offering suggestions, naming every type 
of store they knew. I listed these on the 
blackboard and we read them over to- 
gether. They decided to have a Radio 
Shop. 

From our supply of old magazines they 
eut out pictures of radios, and thumb- 
tacked them to the front of the shop. A 
long board with a peach crate nailed un- 
der each end served as a counter. At one 
end the toy telephone from the play 
house occupied a prominent place. They 
made a delivery truck out of the Patty 
Hill Blocks. The radios which the store 
sold were also made of blocks. 

It was surprising to see how much 
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knowledge of business methods the chil- 
dren really had. When the shop was 
opened several of the helpers went out to 
solicit trade, asking different ones whether 
they would like to buy a radio. Then 
they would come back to the store and 
fill out an order. A student-teacher wanted 
an aerial for her radio. Aerials and loud 
speakers were the center of interest then. 

One morning Bobbie ran over to me 
very much excited, saying, ‘‘We had to 
fire two boys from the store this morn- 


ing!’’ 

**Why ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Because they weren’t doing any 
work!’’ 

Another morning Larry announced, 


‘*Well, I sold the store to Gordon,’’ and 
exhibited a roll of small green papers. 
covered with scribbling and numbers as 
proof of the transaction. He kept a con 
trolling interest, however, and was busy 
the next day planning a way to keep out 
customers when the store was closed. 

The children most actively interested 
took a trip to visit some of the neighbor- 
hood stores. They noticed that each one 
had some sort of sign outside telling what 
the store sold. They also saw how 
carefully articles sold in the store were 
arranged, how money was kept, and that 
stores are open to everyone. 

On the way back to school Larry no- 
ticed a filling-station and said, ‘‘Oh, let’s 
build a filling-station!’’ 

When they returned, this was added to 
the store. The Patty Hill corner posts 
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were used for gasoline and oil tanks, and 
the jumping ropes converted into hose. 
Larry printed, ‘‘Radio Shop’’ and 


‘Filling Station’’ with the large printing. 


press, while the rest of the workers 
watched and offered ideas. He also 
printed ‘‘Open today’’ and ‘‘Closed to- 
day’’ so that he could keep people out at 
times. Each morning he would put up 
one of these signs. Many of the children 
learned to read them. 

The news of the opening of the filling- 
station spread quickly, and soon the wag- 
on, scooter, and kiddie car were coming 
for gas, oil, water, free air, or repairs. 





Larry cut out a large supply of colored 
paper Easter eggs which he and his help- 
ers gave away to their customers. 

The store and filling-station did a thriv- 
ing business until the day we visited the 
school heating plant, which is situated in 
a small building across the street from 
our school. When we had returned, though 
most of the children had gone home, Larry 
still lingered. Finally he said, ‘‘ Well, I 
guess we’ll have to take down the store 
tomorrow.’’ 

**You will?’’ I asked. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘*We’ve decided to build the boiler 
room,’’ was the answer. 


Minneapolis Elementary Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Children use a small space between the sidewalk and school 
building to answer their questions by experimentation. 
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Kindergarten Teachers’ Training in Soviet 
Russia 





VERA FEDIAEVSKY 


Moscow Center, Russia 


has two great problems in view: the 
growth of the industry and the col- 
lectivization of rural economics. 


This calls for a very great increase of 
the number of kindergartens and play- 
grounds. It is supposed that eight hun- 
dred thousand additional women will en- 
ter into the industry. In the collective 
farms the women will also be very much 
occupied. Therefore all the children of 
these two categories of women must have 
supervision and care. 

In the year 1930, two million seventy- 
one thousand seven hundred preschool 
children attended kindergartens and play- 
grounds: 318,200 children visited perma- 
nent kindergartens and 1,753,500 children 
visited summer playgrounds, or evening- 
rooms or primitive kindergartens. It is 
supposed that at the end of the year 1931 
4,843,000 children will visit permanent 
and temporary kindergartens, summer 
playgrounds and so on. The number of 
kindergartens, summer playgrounds and 
primitive kindergartens must have a very 
rapid growth. The increase in the growth 
of kindergartens made it urgent to train 
a much greater number of kindergarten 
teachers in as short a period of time as 
possible. 

This fact has two consequences: a large 
number of different short pedagogical 
courses is being organized; on the other 
hand, the course of training in regular 
training schools (Pedagogical Technicum) 
was cut down from the term of four years 
to one of three. 


T HE five years’ plan in the U.8.S. R. 


THREE Types OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING 


The kindergarten teachers’ training in 
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Soviet-Russia is carried out in three ways: 
(1) in Pedagogical Technicums, (2) in 
Universities, Institutes and Academies and 
(3) at various short courses. The latter 
prepare teachers especially for the work 
on summer playgrounds and primitiv 
kindergartens. ; 
The Pedagogical Technicums prepare 
kindergarten teachers and sometimes su- 
pervisors. The Herzen Institute in Len- 
ingrad, The Pedagogical Institute in Mos- 
cow, formerly the Second University, and 
the Academie of Communist Education as 
a rule prepare teachers for the work ‘n 
experimental kindergartens, for kind r- 
garten supervision, sometimes for lectur- 
ing (teaching) in the Kindergarten De- 
partments of the Pedagogical Technicrins. 


THE PEepaGcogicaL TECHNICUMS 


The Pedagogical Technicum is the most 
widely extended type of kindergarten 
training school. In type it is alike to a 
Normal School in America, or to some of 
the Teachers’ Colleges. There are now in 
Soviet-Russia (U. S. S. R.) three hundred 
seventy-four Pedagogical Technicums and 
they have all a School Department which 
prepares for teaching in the first grade 
corresponding to the American elementary 
school. Some of them have in addition a 
department of political propaganda, which 
prepares librarians, workers in liquidation 
of illiteracy and so on. Some Technicums 
have a kindergarten department. In the 
year 1926 only twenty-two Technicums 
had such a Department. In this year 1931 
we hope to attain a figure of a hundred 
and ninety. The most part of Technicums 
have an agricultural slant and some of 
them have an industrial one. The first 
are generally situated in little towns. 
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There were in the year 1929-30 seventy- 
four thousand students in all the depart- 
ments of the Pedagogical Technicums in 
U. 8. S. R.; 47% of them belonged to the 
Young Communists’ League. 

There is coeducation as in all schools in 
Russia. The men form 35% of the total 
number of students and the women 65%. 
In the kindergarten department percent- 
age of women is much higher and men 
among kindergarten teachers are a rare 
exception. As to the social origin of the 
students, in the year 1929 28% were 
workers’ children, 37% peasants’ chil- 
dren and the remaining 35% of different 
other classes of the population. Every 
Technicum has board and lodging in com- 
mon for about a third of the students. 
Many students—about a half of them— 
have scholarships. 


THe Moscow PepagoaicaL TECHNICUM, 

BEARING THE NAME OF THE PROFINTERN 

In order to have a more detailed idea 
of what a Technicum is, let us open the 
door of the Moscow Pedagogical Tech- 
nicum, bearing the name of Profintern, 
the largest in the country. There are 
about a thousand students and about 
eighty lecturers. This Pedagogical Tech- 
nicum has an industrial slant. It has four 
Departments: the School Department, the 
Department of Political Propaganda, the 
Preschool Department and the Depart- 
ment for Manual Work Teachers. The 
course of study is of three years’ dura- 
tion. The special instruction is given 
from the first year. The students enter 
the Pedagogical Technicum after having 
finished a seven year school, corresponding 
to the junior high school in America. 
There are examinations for admission. 
Workers and peasants’ children are ad- 
mitted in the first turn. 

The Pedagogical Technicum is intended 
to give general, educational, political in- 
struction and special skill in teaching. 

In the Preschool Department the courses 
in detail are as follows: 


I. GENERAL CouRSES 
1. Historical Materialism. 


2. Political Economy and Economical 
Polities. 

3. The Constitution of R. S. F. S. R. 
and of U.S. S. R. 

4. History of classes’ struggle. 

5. Economical Geography. 

6. Fundamentals of industry and of 
agriculture. 

7. Mathematies and physics. 

8. Chemistry. 

9. Nature study (botany, zoology, anat- 
omy, physiology, reflexology. ) 

10. Theory of evolution. 

11. Russia and Literature. 

12. German. 

13. Pedagogies and History of Eduea- 
tion. 

14. Hygiene. 


II. SpecraL Courses 


1. Scientific Child-study. 

2. Kindergarten-primary curricula and 
methods. 

3. Organization of the preschool work. 
Work with the population, corresponding 
in some measure to so-called parental 
education. 

4. History of the preschool work. 

5. Methods of kindergarten Nature 
study. 

6. Principles of kindergarten primary 
reading, writing and number. 

7. Children’s literature and_story-tell- 
ing. 

8. Drawing and handiwork. 

9. Play and games. 

10. Chorus, gymnasium, musical circles. 

11. Kindergarten-primary music, song 
and rhythm. 


IIT. Practice 


The Laboratory Plan 


We adopt a kind of laboratory plan as 
a method of teaching these disciplines. It 
does not entirely coincide with the Dalton 
Plan. 

The Dalton Plan has a free time-table 
but we have it only partially. For some 
disciplines we have a definite time sched- 
ule. The Dalton Plan emphasizes espe- 
cially individual study. Our students, on 
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the contrary, study by groups called 
brigades; every group contains from three 
to five students. 

But, as in the Dalton Plan, we break 
the curriculum up into smaller portions. 
into as many allotments as there are 
months in the school year. Each portion 
in all its parts forms a large unit, which 
we call a ‘‘job.’’ All these ‘‘jobs,’’ com- 
posed of several topics, are previously 
examined by the ‘‘Methods Committee.’’ 
Students’ representatives are also mem- 
bers of this ‘‘Methods Committee’’ as 
well as of the All Technicum Pedagogical 
Council. The teacher begins by a talk as 
an introduction to the matter in hand; he 
or she indicates literature to the subject. 
i. e., the minimum of fundamental litera- 
ture, the reading of which is obligatory 
for all students and supplementary litera- 
ture for students who are more interested 
in this problem, or have more time to 
study it. The teacher gives also a list of 
questions to be answered as a finishing 
touch. This first talk is only the starting 
point for developing a program of study. 

The students read the indicated books 
or articles in the class-room in the pres- 
ence of the teacher. The teacher instructs 
by answering the questions asked by in- 
dividual students or groups. But the 
books are only one of the sources where 
students try to find the answers to the 
questions from their list. The second and 
principal source is their kindergarten 
practice, .their observations, their own 
experiences. The kindergarten practice 
serves as a laboratory for the theoretical 
study of the students. 

A conference concludes every job. At 
this conference all the material and all 
data are discussed, organized and sum- 
marized, 

The questions mentioned below may 
serve as an illustration of such lists. 


Topic—Children’s Play 


1. What is the significance of children’s 
play in preschool age? How do the chil- 
dren learn through the play? 

2. Is it always possible to discriminate 
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children’s play from children’s work in 
preschool age? 

3. What do you call independent (free 
play? 

4. How is environment reflected in chil- 
dren’s play? 

5. How may the environment as well as 
the equipment stimulate children’s play? 

6. Is a teacher’s guidance compatible 
with the freedom of children’s play? What 
guidance must it be? 

7. How is the group organized by play? 

8. How may play increase in signifi- 
cance? 

9. What do you mean by a game? Of 
what value is it? At what age does in- 
terest in games increase? 

10. What do you eall competition 
games, skill games, quickness of thought 
games, games with sense appeal? Give an 
example of each of them from your prac- 
tice in kindergarten. At what age does 
the interest in them increase? 

11. What do you mean by dramatiza- 
tion and by theatrical setting? What is 
the difference between them and their 
place in kindergarten work? 

This topie is preceded by the study of 
play-theories (Schiller-Spencer, Groos, 
Hall, and so on). The following topic is 
‘*Toys.’’ At the same time the students 
make corresponding observations in kin- 
dergartens. 


Students’ Practice in Kindergartens 


The students began by making excur- 
sions to different kinds of educational in- 
stitutions: kindergartens, elementary 
schools and so on in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the different kinds of 
schools. 

The students of the School Department 
practice in schools. The students of Kin- 
dergarten Department practice in average 
but good factory kindergartens maintained 
by the Moseow Board of Education with 
the aid of the factories. The kindergarten 
in Russia includes also the primary work, 
because children are in the kindergarten 
from the age of three to seven. 


In addition they practice on summer 
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playgrounds between the second and the 
third year. 

Students’ practice in kindergartens has 
three stages: (1) supervised observation; 
(2) participation and partial responsi- 
bility, and (3) practice teaching. 

During the third year they spend two 
days each decada (the decada has ten 
days) in the kindergarten. The daily work 
of the kindergarten and the student’s 
practice teaching is afterwards discussed 
and analyzed. In the spring they have 
two decadas (twenty days) of definitive 
responsible practice teaching during which 
they have no theoretical lectures at the 
Technicum. The lecturer of preschool 
methods supervises the students’ practice 
teaching. 

This practice not only introduces the 
students to the life of the kindergarten 
and gives them skill in teaching little 
children, but it also gives them material 
for their theoretical courses. The kinder- 
garten is, as was mentioned above, a labo- 
ratory for their theoretical discussions and 
at the same time they can put in practice 
the knowledge obtained during the lectures 
which they have attended. Thus theory 
and practice are closely connected. 

The students’ practice in the kinder- 
gartens includes not only practice teaching 
but also ‘‘social educational practice.’’ At- 
tendance at the sitting of the Kindergar- 
ten Council, at the teachers-parents meet- 
ings, participation in preparing exhibits of 
children’s work, in parental education, in 
home visitation, in the work with different 
organizations, in the study of the environ- 
ment of the kindergarten, ete., form part 
of their duties. This fits the students for 
efficient community service in relation to 
problems dealing with the welfare of 
young children. 

We wish our students to take in consid- 
eration also the nursery primary fields, 
two fields contiguous to the kindergarten 
one. Therefore a job is devoted to the 
nursery school, and students make excur- 
sions to an experimental nursery school, 
to an average day-nursery, to a consulta- 
tion center, to an exhibit of motherhood 


and babyhood welfare. On the other hand 
they have, as has been mentioned, a special 
course concerning the principles of kin- 
dergarten primary reading, writing and 
number. 

From this year, 1930-31, we have intro- 
duced the project method into our train- 
ing. For example: the students of the 
third year in our Technicum are carrying 
out the project of helping kindergartens 
to be polytechnic. With this purpose they 
studied the principles of polytechnism, 
they had a ten days’ practice in factories, 
where they worked as factory workers, 
and they are trying to organize work cor- 
ners in kindergartens and so on. I shall 
not enter into details on the subject be- 
eause the carrying out of the project 
method in a Pedagogical Technicum is 
quite new and if it is to be analyzed, it 
must be done so thoroughly. 


The Carpenter Shop and the Preschool 
Room 


The Moscow Pedagogical Technicum has 
a carpenter shop for the use of the stu- 
dents as well as many ‘‘cabinets’’ or lab- 
oratories. In these carpenter shops the 
students, girls as well as boys, learn this 
trade. The amount of time given to it is 
from two to three hours per decada. Stu- 
dents make building materials, wheelbar- 
rows, shovels, rakes and other garden and 
orchard tools. These things are sometimes 
afterwards sold to the kindergartens. 

As to the ‘‘cabinets’’ the Technicum 
has a physical, a chemical, a biological, a 
preschool one, ete. 

The preschool cabinet nas a permanent 
toy exhibit, a Russian and foreign didacti- 
eal material exhibit as well as an exhibit 
of slogans and posters used in parental 
education, an exhibit of the work with 
waste materials, children’s books and edu- 
cational ones, books of the seasons and 
books and magazines for different cam- 
paigns, sets of musical instruments and 
song books, ete. All these things are meant 
to assist the students in their work and 
here they can find what they want. At 
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the same time the students bring news to 
the preschool cabinet of all that is novel 
and interesting in their kindergarten prac- 
tice. The Moscow kindergarten teachers 
also come here and not only see these little 
exhibitions but they consult specialists in 
the work. The Technicum’s graduates al- 


MAY DAY—NATIONAL HEALTH DAY 
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ready kindergartners are also in contact 
with their alma mater; once 2 year a 
graduates’ conference is organized and 
young kindergarten teachers, formerly our 
students, frequently come in order to have 
a consultation or to see some novelties in 
the preschool cabinet. 


Suggestions for 


May Day--National Child Health Day, 1931 


RECREATION IN THE SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY ASSET 


The White House Conference affirmed the right of the child to wholesome physical 
and mental recreation, and to a safe and wholesome place in which to play. The school 
shares the responsibility for providing these. 


1. What is the amount of actual school time given to recreation? 
If we believe that we learn by doing, that there are important learnings through 
recreation, and that game situations are very real in the life of children, then we 
should give time to a school recreation program. 


bo 


What are the opportunities for every child? 


Is there a team or a game for every child and every child on a team or in a game? 
Is there a diversified program, including quiet games, suited to children of differ- 
ent tastes and different degrees of physical vitality and ability, and so planned that 
children may develop a variety of interests? 

The interests and skills which the children acquire in the school should be those 
which will carry over into the hours outside of school. 


3. What space for play does your school provide? 
Is there room for a variety of games? Once we thought a baseball diamond filled 
all needs for boys, a volley ball court for girls, and a sand pile and slide for the 
small children. This day is over and we see space for gardens, for pets, for mouth 
organ practice, and for camp cooking, in close proximity to competitive athletics. 
The schools should recognize this new trend. 
Are the school grounds open before and after school hours? If so, and if the game 
opportunities on these grounds are of the right sort, the children will congregate 
there and carry on their own activities. In order to guide these activities into con- 
structive channels, all teachers should take an interest, sometimes even an active 


part, in the activities. 


in relation to the school? 


In the name of good citizenship it is important to know where and how children 


Are the recreational possibilities in the home and in the neighborhood considered 
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spend their leisure time. The tendency now is to provide play spaces in each 
neighborhood rather than to collect large groups of children on large distant play- 
grounds. Parents are greatly interested in the idea of keeping the children near 
home in their leisure time, and schools may be of active help in planning away- 
from-school activities. 

Do you know all the recreational facilities of your community? A school project 
in a certain Midwestern city consisted first of a thorough survey of these, all the 
children taking part. This meant a record of all the open spaces including back- 
yards, and even of the open spaces beyond the city and the best roads leading to 
them. The laying out of the plans and the actual plotting were done as a school 
activity. The interest of the children and their enthusiastic work in cleaning up 
vacant lots, drew the attention of the ‘‘city fathers,’’ and brought their assistance, 
In another community, adjoining backyards were thrown together, and a ‘‘plan- 
ning commission,’’ of grown-ups and children together, set apart one yard for gar- 
den territory, where children might prepare the soil according to methods learned 
at school, plant seeds provided by the Kiwanis Club, and exhibit the results at the 
annual show of the ‘‘Garden Club.’’ Another plot of land was given over to the 
‘*Zoo,’’ where pets were housed in homemade cages and runs, and fed and cared 
for by children. A local lover of amateur orchestras and choruses gave his time to 
the development of these recreational joys in a far away corner, while an art 
center flourished in somebody’s attic. Adults took turns in being responsible for 
the success of these projects, even regulating their own lives in order to be of 
constructive assistance. 


American Child Healtn Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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PUBLICATIONS 
of the 
WISCONSIN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY ASSOCIATION 
150 Hotel Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
1927-28 :—Section I, Suggestive Curriculum Material for the Four and Five- 


IE ID: nk he wie nen ceedaccicce: éh.ce¢ece $1.00 
1928-29 :—Section II, Suggestive Curriculum Material for the Four and Five- 
Year-Old Kindergartens ..............cccccccccsseces $1.00 
Secrions I anp IT or Apove CurricuLUM, ORDERED TOGETHER................ $1.50 
1929-30 :— 
1. InTeresTING Scrence Activities IN THE Seconp Grape, by Charlotte Wil- 
ih i Ms 11 Lkiis wakes aehevssedinsaicecsutecesces $ .10 


2. PracticaL Su@GEstions FoR TEACHING BEGINNING ReEaDING, by Dorothy Forler, 


Esther Clears and Gladys Horn, Shorewood, Wisconsin.............. $ .10 


3. InrTeERESTING SociaL Scrence ACTIVITY IN THE KINDERGARTENS : A KINDER- 
GARTEN Circus, by Helen Richards, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin........ $ .10 


4. InreresTiING SociaL Science ACTIVITY IN THE KINDERGARTEN: How WE Mabe 
aN ArrPLANE, by Marjorie Burke, Superior, Wisconsin.............. $ .10 


5. One Type or Creative Music: THE MakiInG anv Usino or INSTRUMENTS 
in Earty CuripHoop, by Esther L. Clears, Shorewood, Wiseonsin.... $ .10 


6. 1930-31. Tue JuncLte—AN ANALysis oF A Unit oF WorK—SUITABLE FOR 
| ney re ois chk bec bide d ho webb eee eee tcceeeind $ .25 

















COLORADO 

Colorado State Teachers’ College: 

In a program covering the field of education 
more thoroughly than it has ever been done be- 
fore during the summer quarter, the education 
department at Colorado State Teachers’ College 
in Greeley, Colorado, is offering during the sum- 
mer quarter, 1931, a wide variety of courses de- 
voted to the subjects of preschool, kindergarten, 
and primary education. 

This teacher-training institution is located in 
the Rocky Mountain Region, where summer study 
ean be done under ideal climatie conditions and 
with the opportunity close at hand for outdoor 
recreation amid the wonders of the Rockies. It 
has included in its guest faculty for the summer 
of 1931 a large number of outstanding educators 
and specialists from leading colleges and univer- 
sities from various parts of the country. This 
list includes such names as United States Com- 
missioner of Education Wiiliam John Cooper, Dr. 
W. C. Bagley, Dr. Ned Dearborn. 

Some of the courses of particular interest to 
those engaged in the field of elementary educa- 
tion are covered in the titles ‘‘Language Arts in 
the Primary Grades,’’ ‘‘Social Arts in the Pri- 
mary Grades,’’ ‘‘Kindergarten-Primary Mate- 
rials,’’ ‘‘Problems of Education,’’ ‘‘ Creative 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘The Preschool,’’ ‘‘Primary and 
Intermediate Supervision,’’ ‘‘Organization and 
Administration of the Elementary School.’’ 


ILLINOIS 

National College of Education: 

The college is conducting a six weeks’ summer 
term from June 22 to July 31, 1931. Courses of 
special interest to nursery school, kindergarten 
and primary teachers are offered, with the oppor- 
tunity for observation in the Children’s School, 
which includes nursery school, two kindergartens 
and six grades, all of which are directed by ex- 
perienced teachers. Courses of particular value 
to kindergarten and nursery school teachers are 
offered in Kindergarten-Primary Curriculum, 
Nursery School Education, Child Feeding, Chil- 
dren’s Clothing, Educative Play Materials and 
The Arts in Child Education. An educational 
elinie for remedial work in reading and arithmetic 
will be conducted and primary teachers will have 
an opportunity to participate in the work. Courses 
in Scientific Studies in Reading, Arithmetic and 
in Social Studies in the Primary Grades will also 
be of special interest to primary teachers. 

University of Chicago: 

The division of Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion will offer a full program of both graduate 
and undergraduate courses designed to meet the 
needs of supervisors, college instructors and 
classroom teachers in the nursery school-kinder- 
garten-primary field. This program will inelude 
courses in the teaching of social-studies, nature- 
study, reading, composition, number, manual arts, 
fine arts, and literature. It will inelude also 
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courses dealing with nursery ‘school procedure, 
behavior problems in young children, intelligence 
and achievement tests, curriculum eee eritie 
teaching, general problems of supervision and the 
supervision of composition and reading. 

Other courses of special interest to workers in 
this field which are announced by the division of 
Educational Psychology are: Mental Develop- 
ment of Preschool Children, Methods of Study- 
ing Young Children and Mental Hygiene of the 
Classroom. The Department of Home Economics 
offers courses in the field such as Child 
ment and Training, Nutrition Work with : 
dren and Research in Child Psychology. 

Students may register for either or both terms 
of the Summer Quarter, June 22 to July 24 and 
July 27 to August 28. 


IOWA 


Iowa State Teachers’ College: 

This college offers unusual opportunities for 
students who wish to prepare for nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary teaching. A degree 
may be earned by pursuing a major in Kinder- 
garten-Nursery Education or a major in Primary 
Edueation, Two-year curricula are also offered in 
each of the above fields. Special attention is given 
to the activities of early childhood, to the phys- 
ical and mental development of children, to nu- 
trition, to the history of nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and primary education, to the literature 
appropriate for children of these ages, 11d to the 
methods of presenting the schooi subjects in the 
primary grades. Opportunity is offered for obser- 
vation in the campus nursery school, sain cr 
ten, and primary grades. Actual teaching gZ experi 
ence in the chosen field is also required for the 
completion of a curriculum. 

The 1931 summer session opens on June 3rd 
and closes on August 21st. A complete quarter, 
equivalent in every respect to any quarter of the 
academic year, is thus offered during the summer 
session. 


State University of Iowa: 

The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in 
cooperation with other departments of the State 
University of Iowa will offer courses in child de- 
velopment and parent education during the first 
term of the 1931 summer session which lasts 
from June 8 to July 16. The work is planned to 
meet the varying needs and interests of persons 
registered as unclassified, undergraduate, or grad- 
— students with special emphasis on graduate 
work. 

Various phases of the development of the 
child for the period of antenatal growth to 
adolescence, will be covered in the courses. Courses 
of special interest to workers in the field of 
nursery-kindergarten-primary education are: in- 
troduction to child development, psychology of 
childhood, personality development of young chil- 
dren, child study and parent education, teaching 
in kindergartens and preschools, and advanced 
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work in preschool education. Courses from many 
departments can with advantage supplement these. 

In several courses an opportunity is provided 
for observation of children in the four preschoo! 
laboratories of the Station. 

Exceptional facilities are offered during the 
summer for research and scientific study of the 
normal child. The ‘Station organizes investiga- 
tions in the fields of nutrition, physical develop- 
ment, infant and child psychology, childhood edu- 
cation, mental hygiene, and parent education. 
Through cooperative projects there are also op- 
portunities in character education, aati and 
psychology of art, music, and speech. 


During the summer session the fifth annual 
state conference on child study and parent educa- 
tion will be held in Iowa City. The date for 
this meeting is June 16, 17, and 18. Outstanding 
men and women in the field will lecture and dis- 
cuss problems and issues of child, family, and 
community life. 

In addition to work in the Station the College 
of Education offers a complete series of profes- 
sional courses from first grade work up through 
college instruction. 


MARYLAND 


The Johns Hopkins University: 

In addition to the regular collegiate and gradu- 
ate courses, The Johns Hopkins Summer School 
will offer the following courses of special interest 
to workers in the field of kindergarten-primary 
education: Character Education; Experimental 
Education, Tests of Intelligence and Non-Intel- 
lectual Traits; Applications of Psychology to Ed- 
ucation, Childhood; Behavior Problems in the 
Kindergarten-Primary Grades; Children’s Litera- 
ture in the Elementary School; Appreciation of 
Music; Art Appreciation; Demonstration School, 
Primary Grades; Levels of Development of Pri- 
mary Children; The Unification of the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Curriculum; The Teaching of 
Arithmetic in the Primary Grades; The Teaching 
of Reading in the Primary Grades; Principles 
and Methods in Geography-History for Primary 
Grades; Problems of Music Education in the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Grades; Creative Drama in the 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades; _ special 
courses for teachers of handicapped children, with 
special emphasis on the hard-of-hearing. In co- 
operation with the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, a full 
program of courses will be offered for teachers of 
the deaf. The dates of the summer session are 
June 22 to July 31. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti: 

For the fifth year, this College will offer dur- 
ing the summer session, June 27-August 7, in- 
struction in the psychology and education of pre- 
school children, and in problems of preschool 
children in the home. 

A nursery school will be used as an observa- 
tion laboratory for the college class in the de- 
velopment and education of the _ preschool 
child. A conference course, consisting of a series 
of discussions and conferences with mothers, is 


open to parents of the children and to those par 


ticularly interested in parent education. 
During the summer term, observation in a com- 


plete elementary organization, kindergarten and ; 


six elementary grades, is possible in one of the 


training schools maintained by the college. In — 
one room, individualization of instruction will be | 


practiced under the direction of an authority in 
the work. 


Through the codperation of the Committee on | 
Visiting Teachers of the Public Education Asso- | 
ciation of New York City, a course in the problem | 
child and a seminar on case histories are offered, — 
Courses in Child psychology and in the educa. — 
tion of the exceptional child are among thoge ~ 


available. 
College credit is given leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Arts. 


NEW YORK 


Columbia University, Teachers’ College: 
During the 1931 Summer Session the followi 
courses in the field of the Nursery Schoo! sail 
Kindergarten-First Grade education will be of- 
fered: Social studies in kindergarten and first 
grade, language and reading in first grade, meas- 
urement in_ kindergarten-first grade, clinical 
method in diagnosis and treatment of reading 
difficulties, survey of research in nursery school 
and_ kindergarten-first grade education, super- 
vision and training of teachers of young chil- 
dren, current problems in nursery school and 
kindergarten-first grade education, and field work 
in nursery school, kindergarten, and first grade 

education. 

Supplementary and service courses include: 
Music for young children, beginnings of fine and 
industrial arts, play materials for young chil- 
dren, problems in handwriting, techniques of 
teaching young children. Related courses offered 
include: The primary school, activities in pri- 
mary grades, literature of the primary grades, 
psychology of childhood, psychology of f 
life, child development, health care of infants, 
and organization and administration of parent- 
teacher associations. 

A Demonstration School is held during the 
Summer Session to furnish opportunity for obser- 
vation of instruction and other phases of social 
life. This work includes a Nursery School, a 
Kindergarten and an Elementary School of six 
grades, and some instruction as advanced as 
subject matter of the second year of the senior 
high school. 


The University of Rochester, College of Arts 
and Science: 

The University of Rochester will again offer the 
Kindergarten-primary-elementary grades courses 
during the Summer, 1931. 

There will be courses on the Supervision of the 
Elementary School, Personality Difficulties in the 
Class Room, Reading and Language in the Inter- 
mediate, and Kindergarten-primary grades, Arith- 
metic in the Elementary Grades, Social Studies in 
the Elementary and Activities in the Primary 
grades. 


This is a concentrated course operated from — 


8:00 a. m. to 1:00 p. m., which permits the stu- 
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dent to register for as much as 8 hours’ work, 
including observation in the laboratory school. 


Syracuse University, Teachers’ College: 

Courses in Early Childhood Education for 
teachers and a laboratory school where these 
teachers may observe and participate are offered 
in the 1931 Summer Sessions. 

There will be three groups of children in this 
school, which is one of the two laboratory schools 
in the Progressive Education Institute. These 
groups will be five, six and seven years old re- 
spectively. There will be at least twenty-five 
children in each group in order that a public 
schoo] situation may be reproduced, since this 
summer school work is particularly designed for 
teachers of kindergarten, first and second grades 
in public school systems. Conference courses will 
be conducted in Methods and Materials in Early 
Childhood Education. The other course for which 
this school will serve as a laboratory, Mental 
and Social Development in Early Childhood, will 
be given by Ruth Andrus, Director of Child 
Development and Parental Education in _ the 
New York State Department of Education. In 
addition to the study of children as individuals 
and in groups, these teachers will have opportu- 
nity to discuss the possible contribution to the 
work of the classroom teacher of the visiting 
teacher, the school nurse, the child guidance clinic 
and the parent education worker. There will be 
frequent discussion groups for parents of the chil- 
dren in the school. These will be conducted by 
the staff. 


OHIO 


Ohio State Unwersity: 

During the summer quarter, several lines of 
work of special interest to those engaged in 
nursery-kindergarten-primary education will be 
offered. Of major interest is the University 
Elementary School, under the direction of Dr. 
Laura Zirbes. This school is organized through- 
out upon the activity basis and covers the work 
of the kindergarten and the first six grades. In 
addition to the opportunities for all who may 
wish to register for directed observation, there 
are a limited number of openings for more in- 
tensive study of this school and a more intimate 
participation in its activities. 

In addition to the work mentioned above, the 
Department of Principles of Education offers 
courses in ‘‘Teaching the Primary Grades,’’ 
‘‘Kindergarten and (Preschool Teaching,’’ and 
courses in the teaching of the several subjects. 
All of this work is closely related to the work in 
the University Elementary School. 

The Department of Psychology offers a course 
in the psychology of the preschool and elementary 
school child. In addition several courses are 
offered in the general field of ‘‘the problem 
child.’’ 


The nursery school, conducted during the year 
by the Department of Home Economies, is con- 
tinued during the summer. This department also 
offers two courses, one on the ‘‘Child in the 
Home;’’ and another on ‘‘Child Development.’’ 
In both these courses extensive use is made of the 
nursery school. 
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Western Reserve University: 


The summer session program for the nursery- 
kindergarten-primary field offers a number of in- 
teresting courses and observation in laboratory 
schools covering nursery, kindergarten and grade 
groups. Miss May Hill has the general direction 
of this work and will give the instruction in nur- 
sery school philosophy and practice. Miss Julia 
Detraz offers a course in the curriculum of the 
kindergarten and primary grades and cooperates 
with Miss Helen Clowes in a 
enlists the special 
psychologist, psychiatrist, visiting teacher and 
classroom teacher for the diagnosis and treas- 
ment of reading difficulties. This year a Speech 
Clinic is being set wu sonar = ow un- 
der the direction of 


The courses in Parent eas er be given 
y Miss Clara Robinson. Miss Pearl Monks of 
the Wade Park School (the Experimental Eng- 
lish Curriculum Center of Cleveland) will con- 
duct the Observation School for the kindergarten 
and grades. Miss Amy Hostler will direct the 
Nursery School. Activities in the latter field 
have been enlisting all agencies in the University 
related to child welfare, the Brush Foundation, 
the Department of Pediatrics in the Medical 
School, Department of Psychology, Department of 
Household Administration, School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences, and Parent Education interests. 
The laboratory school will be enriched in its edu- 
eative possibilities because of the wide experiential 
background and in its relation to the general 
school program. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Temple University, Teachers’ 

delphia: 

The Department of Early Childhood Education 
will offer in the Summer Session of 1931, the 
following four corses to be conducted by regular 
members of the Department. The courses are 
accredited toward a B. 8. in Education. 

Curriculum Problems in the Activity Program. 
—Procedure for adjusting curricula to different 
types of activity programs in kindergarten and 
tirst three grades. 

Primary School Methods: Reading.—Methods 
in teaching reading in the primary grades. 

Primary School Methods: Subjects Other Than 
Reading.—Games and rhythm; nnmber; writing; 
spelling, and the social studies. 

Literature for the Kindergarten and Primary 


Grades. 
TENNESSEE 
George Peabody College for Teachers: 


The Department of Early Elementary Education 
of George Peabody College for Teachers will offer 
a full program of summer courses, both on the 
graduate and under-graduate level, for teachers, 
supervisors and those interested in child develop- 
ment in the nursery, kindergarten and primary 
school. These courses are supplemented by di- 
rected observation and research in the nursery, 
kindergarten and primary grades of the Peabody 
Demonstration School. In eddition, special 
courses are offered for majors in Early Elemen- 
tary Education in several other departments of 
the college, namely: the Psychology, Science, 


College, Phila- 
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Health, Home Economics, English, Music and Art 
rtments. 

@ summer session is a regular college quarter, 
but for the convenience of teachers and other 
school ouificials the quarter is divided into two 
equal terms, the first extending from June 9 
through July 17; the second, from July 18 
through August 24. All courses may be entered 
at the beginning of the second term unless oth- 
erwise stated. 


WISCONSIN 

State Teachers’ College, Superior: 

The Kindergarten-Primary Dept. will offer 
interesting work (Summer Session—June 22- 
July 31) for students working on their first 
degree courses, and for students in the two year 


courses. An observation-participation course, un- 


der the leadership of the director of the depart- — 
ment, Miss Caroline W. Barbour, offers specia] | 
opportunity for studying an activity curriculum | 
and its continuity through Junior Kindergarten — 


to third grade. 


Elective teaching for experienced teachers with : 


credits will be offered to those desirous of addi- 
tional experience with groups other than their 
own grades. Summer School in the delightful 
northern climate of Lake Superior is a six weeks’ 
vacation in itself, with cool nights and bracing 
breezes to stimulate body and mind. A strong 


faculty, noted lecturers, and the intimate service — 


of the smaller college are additional inducements 
to students making plans for a wise spending of 
their summer months. 


Eleven selected publications useful in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 
are now available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., in a 
specially prepared Dollar Educational Packet. 

To simplify the obtaining of certain U. S. Government publications pertaining to 
education, as well as to enable specialists to get a select list of most value in their 
particular branches of education, the Office of Education has arranged the Dollar 
packet plari of publication purchase. 

Realizing the difficulty of mailing a nickel or a dime for a desired publication (no 
stamps are accepted by Uncle Sam), the Office of Education has made available $1 
packets, each containing from 5 to 11 selected Government publications. 

Five $1 packets are now ready for distribution: No. 1, Nursery-Kindergarten- 
Primary Edueation; No. 2, Educational Research; No. 3, Administration and Super- 
vision of Rural Schools; No. 4, Higher Education, and No. 5, Elementary School 
Principals. 

Dollar Packet No. 1 contains the following publications: Education of Young 
Children Through Celebrating Their Successes, City School Leaflet No. 26; Housing 
and Equipping the Washington Child Research Center, Pamphlet No. 13; The Activity 
Program and the Teaching of Reading, 1931, No. 2; Kindergarten Legislation, 1925, 
No. 7; Kindergarten-Primary Edueation, 1930, No. 30; Preparation of Teachers of 
Nursery Schools, Kindergartens, and Primary Grades, City School Leaflet No. 31; 
Primer of Information About Kindergarten Education, City School Leaflet No. 30; 
School Playgrounds Pamphlet No. 10; Some Phases of Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
i pa 1926-28, 1929 No. 29; and Teachers’ Guide to Child Development, 1930 
No. 26. 

Contents of other $1 Educational packets will be made known upon application to 
the Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Editor, Auick TEMPLE 


A contribution in the field of reading meth- 
od.—In his latest book,* “Teaching the Child 
to Read,” Samuel W. Patterson has made a 
contribution to the field of reading. It is a 
contribution because it emphasizes the impor- 
tance of teaching reading not only in the 
primary grades, but to the end of the Junior 
High School period. In the minds of many, 
the actual teaching of reading stops at the 
end of the third grade. This author faces 
teachers of the intermediate grades as well as 
those of the Junior High School with their re- 
sponsibilities in the teaching of this subject. 
He has accomplished his main objective, name- 
ly, to integrate the theory and practice of the 
teaching of reading at all grade levels. Any 
reader of this book will acknowledge the 
author’s understanding of the theory of teach- 
ing based on scientific research, but there are 
those who might question some of the practices 
advocated from the point of view of method; 
for example, the stressing of isolated sounds 
in phonics. In order to make principles of 
method concrete to the reader, Mr. Patterson 
has included many descriptions, summaries and 
stenographic reports of lessons taught by stu- 
dent teachers as well as by experienced per- 
sons. These case studies or reports give a 
practical aspect to the book which should be 
helpful to beginning teachers as well as to 
those who are desirous of improving their 
technique. 

This book is so organized that the reader 
may follow in chronological sequence the de- 
velopment of reading abilities in children from 
the earliest through the more mature stages. 
The content is divided into four sections, 
namely: The Importance and Nature of Read- 
ing, Reading in the Beginning Grades, Read- 
ing in the Middle Grades and Reading for the 
Junior High School. 


* Samuel W. Patterson. Teaching the Child to Read. 
o bog Doubleday Doran & Co. 1930. Pp. XII + 
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Section I includes six chapters which con- 
sider the following titles, namely: The Read- 
ing Teacher’s Problem, From Picture Writing 
to Printed Book, The Evolution of Modern 
Reading Methods, The Physiological Aspect of 
Reading, The Relation of Psychology to the 
Reading Process and the Hygienic Implica- 
tions of the Physio-Psychological Aspects of 
the Reading Process. One can see from these 
chapter headings that the author is desirous 
that all teachers of reading shall have a good 
background other than that of mere method. 
In these chapters the author has condensed 
and simplified historical material and that 
based on scientific investigation, and presented 
it in interesting and readable form. 

The second division of the book, entitled 
“Reading in the Beginning Grades,” contains 
four chapters which deal with the problems 
of teaching reading durihg the pre-book stage 
through the third grade. The chapter on the 
“Pre-Book Stage of Reading” sets forth clearly 
what the child has in the way of native endow- 
ments and what he should have in the way of ac- 
quired background in order to begin reading. 
The chapter on the “Initial Book Stage of 
Reading” as well as those on “Reading in the 
Second and Third Grades” contain character- 
isties of the periods under consideration, as 
well as objectives and suggestive methods to 
be used. The author makes clear the informa- 
tion for furthering and strengthening the 
good reading habits acquired during the ini- 
tial stages, by the second and third grade 
teacher. He stresses the need for careful plan- 
ning, especially by the inexperienced teacher, 
in order that she may successfully guide the 
child toward the goal of reading. 

The third division, “ticading in the Middle 
Grades,” deals adequately with all aspects of 
reading during this period. The author ree- 
ognizes the need of impressing middle grade 
teachers with the important fact that reading 
ability on the part of children does not guar- 
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antee the ability to read geographical, his- 
torical and mathematical material satisfactorily. 
Children must be taught how to read materials 
that have to do with the subjects of the inter- 
mediate grades. A teacher, whether engaged 
in departmental work or that of a regular 
grade, must be a teacher of reading. The au- 
thor maintains that the teachers of the inter- 
mediate grades have a twofold problem in 
connection with reading, namely, to provide 
practice in the mechanics of reading which 
were started in the lower school and to pro- 
vide steady progress beyond the attainment of 
the first three years’ work. Teachers of the 
intermediate grades should find many practical 
suggestions in the four chapters devoted to 
reading in this field. 

The last section of the book suggests special 
problems of reading connected with the Junior 
High School field. The first problem is the 
result of departmentalized work. This organ- 
ization of the school makes it more necessary 
than ever that teachers in special fields be also 
teachers of reading. The fact that children are 
approaching maturity presents problems in 
method. By means of case studies the author 
attempts to show junior high school teachers 
ways by which they may develop in the child 
a love for literature and the desire to read 
extensively as well as the ability to read fac- 
tual material with discrimination and inde- 
pendence. 

One distinctive feature of the book is the 
use of the case study or stenographie reports 
of lessons at the different grade levels. These 
are used to set forth important points in meth- 
od of which the author desires the reader to 
be conscious. In order that the reader’s atten- 
tion may be directed to an analysis of the 
lessons, each is followed by interpretative 
questions and suggestions. The following are 
examples of the type found for a first grade 
primer lesson: “How did the teacher motivate 
her lessons? Where did you find her: appeal- 
ing to the pupils’ auditory sense? To their 
visual sense? At what point did she employ 
the principle of self-activity? What use was 
made of the blackboards? What suggestions 
did the teacher make to stimulate expressive 
reading—not mere repetition of words? 

At the end of each chapter, one finds chal- 
lenging problems for group and _ individual 
study. They are organized as follows: 

Diseussion Topics 

Group Research Topics 


Individual Research Topies 
Theme Assignments 


This book should prove to be valuable for use — 
with young teachers. The book contains an up. — 


to-date bibliography. The material is written 
simply and clearly. It is well organized and 
it establishes essentials in research and method 
which bear directly on the problems of the 
classroom teacher. 
Mary A. CAMERON, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
Western Reserve University. 


Handbook for parents of young children.— 
When the bookshelves on child development 
are crowded with works stressing the problems 
of the preschool child, it is a joy to read a 
book*® which assumes throughout that most 
children are normal, happy individuals and 
neither prodigals nor delinquents. Miss Lang- 
don’s work is designed for parents and will 
prove of special value to the young mother 
who is trying to givé her baby the best care 
and training that she can. It is evidently 
written for the family in average financial 
circumstances, since it takes for granted that 
the baby will usually have to share the general 
equipment of the houschold, bathing in the 
big bath-tub, being fed perhaps in the kitchen, 
playing sometimes in a corner of the living 
room. The book is a most cheerful one which 
pictures the happy results attainable by the 
mother who keeps herself calm and well-poised 
in the face of difficulties, the mother who re- 
members that many activities which seem an- 
noying at the time are really integral parts 
of the child’s education. Two points are 
stressed again and again: the susceptibility of 
the baby to the attitudes of the family; and 
the many many repetitions necessary for the 
baby’s learning. The author emphasizes the 
desirability of keeping the baby’s routine sim- 
ple and to a great extent invariable, but at the 


same time she advocates an environment which — 


is full of interest and pleasure to baby and 
mother alike. 


The book is divided into three sections: The 
first on Educational Beginnings includes a 
fairly detailed discussion of prenatal care and 
a chapter on the first year after birth. The 
second section makes up the bulk of the book. 
It is entitled Educational Aspects of a Child’s 


* Grace Langdon. Home Guidance for Young Chil- 
dren: a Parents’ Handbook. New York: The John Day 
Co. 1931. Pp. XVII + 405. $3.50. 
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Everyday Living, with chapters on eating, 
sleeping, toileting (the author’s term), and 
play. The learning of social habits is put into 
the last section under Integration of Educa- 
tional Experiences and is called appropriately 
enough Learning to Live with Other People. 


This third part of the book also includes a - 


section on Parents’ Attitudes, which is a sum- 
mary of what has already been given, and a 
brief section on Children’s Learning, which is 
largely a summary of educational theory. 
Throughout the book, reference is made to a 
number of authorities and though it is evident 
at times on which side of a question the author 
has stationed herself, she almost always gives 
a clear statement of the position of those who 
disagree. In most questions where there is no 
authority, such as the teaching of religion, she 
tactfully leaves the question open to the indi- 
vidual parent. 

Some of the psychology in ‘the book is the 
out-grown, logical armehair analysis. In the 
discussion of training in toilet habits, for in- 
stance, she says, “He has then to recognize 
what the signs of a need for elimination mean; 
he has to recall the way of letting his wants 
be known (italics the reviewer’s); he has to do 
all of this in time to let the adult get him to 
the toilet or to get there by himself, ete.” 
Surely we find no such logical process in any 
child of one or two years. Again we read “the 
failure to let his wants be known in time is 
not because the baby does not want to tell.” 
All the evidence seems to show that he neither 
wants nor does not want to tell; he simply 
has no wishes in the matter of reporting to 
the adult. Again under the discussion of play 
we read “And such discoveries as they do 
make when they are given half a chance to 
make them—pans will fit one into the other 
but the smallest one must go inside; balls 
will roll but blocks will not; sand will run 
through a sieve but pebbles will not,” ete. It 
is quite true that the adult watching the baby’s 
learning can make these generalizations for the 
baby, but to imply that a baby’s experiences 
are given reason and logical thought is surely 
endowing the infant with mental processes all 
too often lacking in the college student. These 
are, however, but minor flaws in the books 
and perhaps even these logical analyses may 
serve to impress the adult with the mass of 
information which the baby is acquiring. One 
slip, which is apparently an error in arith- 
metic but is probably an inconsistency in data 
from different sources, will disturb the fussy 
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reader. On p. 40 we read “It is generally con- 
sidered that if a baby weighs twice his birth 
weight at six vie 
birth weight at a 
factory gain. This uae 
gain of from six to eight 
the first six months and from two to four 


- ounces a week after that.” 


But it seems hardly fair to mention such 
minor points in a book which must leave 
young parent with a happy, wholesome atti- 
tude; a book which makes allowances for 
fatigue in the child, which suggests a fair 
division of comfort for each member of the 
family, and which stresses the fact which 
many mothers learn only through unhappy 
experience, that children frequently go through 
types of behavior which are distressing in 
themselves but which are passing phases or 
perhaps steps in the learing how to get along 
in the environment and among the individuals 
with whom they live. 

JOSEPHINE C. Fosrsr, 
Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. 


Two 1930 courses of study in social studies. 
—tThe so-called “activity” curriculums, a num- 
ber of which have appeared in the last few 
years, seem to be making way for courses of 
study very like them in many respects but 
appearing under the title Social Studies. One 
of these* recently received comes from the 
Kansas City Publie Schools. This course of 
study was developed cooperatively by commit- 
tees of teachers of first, second and third 
grades working under Miss Rose Wickey, di- 
rector of the curriculum department. It was 
reviewed by a group of seven administrative 
and supervisory officers. 

The importance of the social studies is ex- 
pressed by Superintendent Melcher in the fore- 
word of the bulletin. “The happiness of so- 
ciety, the progress of the nation and its 
perpetuity depend more upon the outcomes of 
the social studies than upon any other subject 
in the curriculum” (p. 5). 

One interesting and unusual procedure in 
the development of this course of study was 
a preliminary investigation by means of a 
questionnaire of the experiences and interests 
of over five thousand Kansas City children. 


* Social Studies for Primary Grades, One, Two, 
Three. Curriculum Bulletin Number Eight. Kansas 
City, Missouri: Kansas City Public Schools. 1930. Pp. 
306 
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“The course in social studies .... is influ- 
eneed in large measure by the results of this 
study. Those activities that coincide with adult 
or racial experiences, those that in themselves 
are worth while, those that have leading-on 
qualities, and those that link in-school and 
out-of-school life are the ones chosen as the 
foundation upon which to build the content 
of the course” (pp. 13-14). 

The material for each of the grades is ar- 
ranged in two parallel columns. On the left 
are listed “real life experiences and interests” 
and on the right “unit experiences in school 
which utilize or approximate real life experi- 
ence and interests.” There is a rich body of 
such material for each grade, much more in 
fact than any one group of children could 
deal with, and very complete lists of references 
to books, pietures, music, ete. Following the 
material for each grade is “a year’s activity 
program” which illsutrates the way in which a 
given teacher has utilized some of the material 
of the course of study. These programs are 
described in considerable detail and fully illus- 
trated with contributions from the children. 

The introductory pages of the book contain 
a statement of guiding principles, excellent 
suggestions concerning the use of excursions 
and pictures, and a list of general objectives. 
One cannot help wondering why the persons 
responsible for this course of study did not in- 
elude the kindergarten which is well established 
in the Kansas City schools. Certainly the so- 
eial studies are basic in the kindergarten cur- 
riculum if anywhere. 

The second course of studyt comes from the 
training department of the Michigan State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti. This, too, repre- 
sents a cooperative enterprise engaged in by 
the members of the training school and college 
staff. From its preface we learn that it is 
one of several monographs, either published or 
in the making, in each of which “problems 
and activities relative to individual ‘subjects’ 
rather than integrated units of work serve as 
centers around which the subject matter has 
been organized.” A quotation from the intro- 
duction will give the reader an idea of the 
principles according to which the subject mat- 
ter has been selected. 

“In making the course the committee se- 
lected the activities of the home and the 


+ Social Studies, a Tentative Course of Study, Kin- 
dergarten to Third Grade Inclusive. i 
gan: Michigan State Normal College. 


Ypsilanti, Michi- 
1930. Pp. 87 


home community as the basis of the work 
in the kindergarten and the first and second 
grades. These, although more complicated 
than the activities in primitive communities, 
were chosen because they are the activities 
in which the child participates and to which 
he must become adjusted. The work out- 
lined for each of the early grades will be 
found sufficient for a year when the shorter, 
the detailed, and the holiday units are com- 
bined. Such unusual oceurrences as_ the 
Edison Jubilee, the opening of the Ambas- 
sador Bridge, nearby paving, excavating or 
building construction should, of course, be 
substituted at opportune times. Study of 
strictly local industries such as a_ fish 
hatchery or a creamery should also be given 

a place in the curriculum.” 

The material is organized in units, five to 
seven for each grade, and, as in the Kansas 
City course, arranged in parallel columns, 
“Activities” heading one column, “Subject 
Matter and Materials” the other. Each unit is 
followed by a statement of expected outcomes, 
reading references (including references to 
similar units in other course of study), re- 
lated stories, poems and songs, and for the 
primary grades suggestions for the children’s 
reading. The last unit for each grade is given 
in detailed outline. 

The bulletin contains also a series of units 
for special occasions to be adapted to the 
different age levels. With one exception these 
“special occasions” are the holidays, those 
suitable for recognition with these young 
children, but fortunately not including Armis- 
tice Day, Columbus Day, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, Memorial Day, ete. 

Both of these courses of study are well 
worth careful examination by teachers and 
supervisors in the kindergarten-primary field. 

Auice TEMPLE, 
The University of Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Primarily for Children 


Dickson, Belle L. Plans and Activities for the 
Primary Grades. San Francisco: Harr Wag- 


ner Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. VII 


+ 190. 

Higgins, Thomas Wentworth. Young Folks’ 
Book of American Explorers. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1931. Pp. 
VIL + 367. $2.00. 

(Concluded on page 507) 
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Editor, Extta Rutu Boyce 


In the TEACHERS’ COLLEGE RECORD 
for March, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick has an 
article called Reconstructed Theory of Eduea- 
tion, “an effort to think through the prob- 
lems” set for education by the changes in 
world views which are now going on. He be- 
lieves that we are at present entering on one 
of those “epoch-making reconstructions of 
world outlook” which appear from time to 
time in the history of civilization, and that we 
must assimilate the upsetting influences and 
incorporate them into our educational think- 
ing. He lists “three simultaneous demands to 
re-examine and in greater or less degree to 
reorganize our thinking” as follows—one com- 
ing from the new physics which he says is 
“so startling as to almost overwhelm us”; the 
second comes recent biology; and “a third 
which springs from the pervasive factor of 
ever more rapid change, now so evident in 
the world around us.” He definies education 
thus: “Conscious education aims to improve 
life. It must begin with the world and life 
and human nature as they are, and find in 
these ways and means of making life better.” 
He discusses at length a general theory of 
education under the following heads—“Our 
world: Its mingled reliability and uncertainty; 
The work of science; Modern change; The 
nature of behavior; The place of learning; 
How learning builds structure; Principles of 
learning; Value; The whole organism in each 
learning act; Unity of organization and en- 
vironment; Each person socially built; Inter- 
active adaptation; Conscious action; How 
meanings serve; The self; Self-direction; Up- 
building the self; The divided self; Integra- 
tion of self; The older ideal; Integration with 
life about us; Means of integration; Facing 
reality; Happiness; Creative work; The whole 
child; and finally Education, from which we 
quote. “Education is thus the very werp and 
woof of life itself, a life which in any par- 
ticular individual has indefinitely many and 
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varied connections with others, near and far, 
about him. Life especially manifests itself in 
the creative grappling with situations which 
the world continually puts before us. This 
creative grappling considered in its continual 
effect on us is exactly education. Herein edu- 
cation is life itself. Our task as educators is 
to begin with life itself, always so that more 
of life may result in the person himself and 
in all whom he touches. There is no richness 
but life itself. .... Edueation is the process 
of building self by guiding and enriching life 
so that more life ensues.” 

The second part of the article is devoted to 
a discussion of some criticisms on ordinary 
school education. The different topic headings 
will indicate its line of thought. They are, 
Our schools tied to tradition; The crux of this 
tradition is the verb “to learn”; Knowledge 
traditionally handed down; Learning as ac- 
quisition on authority; The traditional edu- 
cative process; Our graded schools based on 
learning as acquisition; Scientifie education 
based too much on the same tradition; The 
inadequacy of physics to give a method to 
education; The self ignored; Real progress 
none the less being attained; The use of sub- 
ject matter; Opportunity for experiment 
needed. He sums up as follows—“The old 
conceptions stand condemned, but the new 
ones as yet lack sureness of procedure. It is 
only as real effort and real trial can be had 
that we can ourselves learn how to educate.” 

A third section of the article deals with sug- 
gestions toward a better conception of the 
educative process. Its headings are, The grow- 
ing of the whole child; How seek physical 
well-being; Learning to face the realities of 
life; How learn social and institutional rela- 
tions; How seek the enrichment of life; How 
help the self to grow; Mental hygiene and 
the integration of self; How conceive the cur- 
riculum; How consequently see subject mat- 
ter; The whole child growing in wholesome 
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social relationships, with this final word— 
“What we seek, then, is not an education 
which confirms our ideas and our ways in 
those under our care but such a self-direction 
in all as means the ever widening and deepen- 
ing search for truer insight and the ever 
growing will to direct life accordingly with 
sensitive regard to all concerned. Our eri- 
terion is the welfare of the whole child ever 
growing in wholesome relations with all 
others.” 

This diseussion is so comprehensive that 
only the barest outline of what it presents is 
possible here, but it is invaluable in its com- 
plete discussion of the present status of edu- 
eational philosophy. 


In HYGEIA for March, Dr. Ira S. Wile 
comes to the defense of parents under the 
title Are Modern Parents Failures? The prac- 
tice of blaming parents for all the ills of this 
generation is at present so popular that Dr. 
Wile says it is almost a fad, and he is asking 
whether this criticism is justified. “What right 
has society to condemn parents for their in- 
sufficiencies for which society itself is largely 
responsible?” He points out the fact that 
our social organizations do not educate for 
parenthood and that “the lack of a eugenic 
conscience on the part of society” is respon- 
sible for much of the shortcomings popularly 
ascribed to individuals. For, he says, “Parents 
reflect the age in which they live and are con- 
ditioned by its limitations.” He then discusses 
whether, with the limitations which society 
imposes, parents are living up to their re- 
sponsibilities. He finds many instances which 
lead him to conclude that “parents have done 
a fairly good job in the light of their train- 
ing and experience.” He gives as illustrations 
the diminished mortality rate among infants; 
the better physical care shown by larger and 
healthier children; better dietary care of chil- 
dren; the fact that child labor has better 
regulations; and the amount of parental sac- 
rificee made for the education of children; the 
increased effort by parents to increase their 
own knowledge by study, the diminishing of 
corporal punishment; and what he feels is a 
very real effort on the part of parents “to 
establish friendly relations with their children 
on a plan of more or less equality.” Finally 
he says, “Our educational failures, our emo- 
tionally unstable, our vocationally maladjusted, 
our antisocial or asocial delinquents and erim- 
inals constitute a challenge to social organiza- 
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tion. Is their existence due to parental inade- 
quacy or to society’s inadequacy? The a 
is diffieult...... It is unwise and unscientifie 
to condemn parents as the only scapegoats.” 

In this same journal The Scientifie Method 
is discussed by Roscoe R. Spencer. He believes 
that while there is an immense amount of 
scientifie research going on, “the average per- 
son is still bound by the ancient and hereditary 
modes of thought and has only the vaguest 
ideas regarding the working methods of the 
men of science.” These are presented under 
the headings of Animal experimentation; 
Should science explain life?; Research in 
science; Research in education; Science is 
questioning. Concluding, he says, “All living 
things adapt or attempt to adapt themselves, 
and adaptation is just as essential to life as 
assimilation of food or reproduction of its 
Can man always successfully 
adapt himself? Has he special characteristics 
that make for survival? Or will he finally go 
the way of the dinosaur? No one can give the 
correct answers, but at least man, unlike other 
species, waits no longer for the environment 
to mold him. With steadily increasing zeal, 
he now deliberately sets about molding the | 
environment in which he has been placed. 
Even for man this is a relatively new and 
recent kind of adaptation—offensive rather 
than defensive. Of course, here lies the heart 
and soul of research, which is slowly being 
recognized as the most powerful and effective 
weapon yet devised for bringing the environ- 
ment under control.” What significance this 
conclusion has for educators and how it should 
lead them to scrutinize their teaching process 
in the light of its effect on the child’s adaptive 
powers ! 





The JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY for February reports, under 
Studies in Handedness, Relation of Handed- 
ness to Speech, by R. H. Ojemann. The ar- 
ticle presents “data relative to the problem 
of the effect produced upon the speech fune- 
tion by training left-handed children to write 
with the right hand.” The study is reported 
in detail as to manner and method of giving 
and as to the information secured. The con- 
clusions are surprising in view of the popular 
opinion of the danger to speech development 
in the training of a left handed child to right 
handed performances. Twenty-three such chil- 
dren were studied and they are given ine spe- 

















cially coined name of dextrosinistrals, derived 
from Ballard. He says, “The data presented 
in this study show that under ordinary condi- 
tions the danger of producing speech disturb- 
ance, after the speech habits have been formed, 
by training a left-handed child to write with 
the right hand is very slight.” He says that 
the nervous system is far more flexible than 
the opposing theories recognize. He does, 
however, make this qualification: “It is, of 
course, possible that in training a left-handed 
child to write with the right hand, factors 
other than the conflict between the right and 
left hand may be brought into play to produce 
a speech disturbance. For example, if the 
child is emotionally unstable and is given no 
special care, or if the teacher employs a 
method of training that produces a serious 
mental confusion on the part of the subject, 
the probability of producing a speech dis- 
turbance is much greater than if an attempt 
is made to treat the child’s difficulties intelli- 


-gently.” 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION for March 
has as its main theme The Teacher in the 
Progressive School, and a number of writers 
present this topic from various angles. Dr. 
John Dewey writes on Democracy for the 
Teacher, an article reprinted from the Ele- 
mentary School Teacher of December, 1930. 
He dwells at some length on the thesis that 
the teacher must have freedom and respon- 
sibility, with this conclusion: “I have dwelt 
at length upon the problem of the recognition 
of the intellectual and spiritual responsibility 
of the teacher. I have but one excuse. All 
other reforms are conditioned upon reform in 
the quality and character of those who engage 
in the teaching profession. . . . If any scheme 
could be devised which would draw to the 
ealling of teaching persons of force of char- 
acter, of sympathy with children, and conse- 
quent interest in the problems of teaching and 
scholarship, no one need be troubled for a 
moment about other educational reforms, or the 
solution of other educational problems.” 


An article by Bess B. Lane in this same 
issue on The Teacher Looks at Herself pre- 
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sents a questionnaire used in one school which 
is an attempt “to devise a rod by which we 
could measure our maturity or immaturity, 
our habits and attitudes, our sympathetic un- 
derstanding or lack of it, as well as our ability 
as teachers of subject matter.” The plan of 
use is as follows: “Each teacher is given a 
copy of the seale with the suggestion that she 
mark herself on an 0-1-2 basis (low, average, 
high) and then diseuss the result, question by 
question, with at least one other person who 
is familiar with her work—a fellow teacher, 
supervisor, or head master.” The questionnaire 
has four sections: 1, Personal characteristics; 
2, Emotional and mental characteristics; 3, 
Ability as a teacher; 4, ability as a teacher of 
subject matter. The last two headings indicate 
an interesting distinction. Typical questions 
from each group are as follows: “Do I try 
prevent crises by joking? 2, Am I willing 
face squarely my own personality dica 
and try to correct them? 3, When a child does 
not measure up to my standards, rather than 
criticize him, do I look for causes? 4, Are my 
children taking more and more responsibility 
for their own improvement ?”’ 


BSS 


Fritz Wittels writes in this same magazine 
on Psychoanalysis for Teachers. He says that 
teachers have a threefold psychological obliga- 
tion—to the child, to the parents, to them- 
selves. Of the children he says, “It is gen- 
erally to be found that wherever children are 
problems, except for rare constitutional 
anomalies, the parents or the teachers are the 
real culprits.” Of parents he says, “Our psy- 
choanalytical investigations in child psychol- 
ogy are doomed to failure when parents do 
not take cognizance of the situation as it ex- 
ists. ... Parents, unconscious of their own 
complexes, erroneously externalize them on 
their children.” Of teachers, he says, “Hard 
work is essential in order to become a good 
teacher, and as our own instincts are always 
involved, it frequently happens that an over- 
development occurs, and the teacher becomes 
a source of dread and hatred.” And again, 
“The danger of an illusion of grandeur is 
common to the teacher, the psychiatrist, and 
the doctor in general.” 


Correction: The name of Wanda Greenberg should have been included as co-author for 


the Bibliography in the April Journal. 
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Editor, Ev1zaBeTH 


Measuring Behavior During the Earliest 
Months.—The first translation into English of 
one of Charlotte Biihler’s books on child psy- 
chology is entitled “The First Year of Life.”? 
Teachers and parents who are interested in 
the behavior of young children will be glad 
to know that there is now available in English 
a description of this work in Vienna. 

Heretofore, there has been little continuous 
study of the behavior of infants, especially 
after they have reached the age of two weeks, 
and for this reason it has been difficult to 
understand how the earliest signs of individual 
differences are shown and how trends of be- 
havior begin which later develop into binding 
habits. Dr. Biihler acknowledges her indebted- 
ness to Dr. Gesell, indicating that in Vienna, 
as in Yale, the substance of the work has been 
to establish norms of behavior in terms of the 
activities of infants at various age levels. 

The children in this study from Vienna were 
observed at a reception house for children 
(called “The Kinderiibernahmsstelle”’), or else 
in their own home environment. Sixty-nine in- 
fants of the first year of life were observed, 
there being at least five children in each of 
the twelve month levels. The method was that 
of uninterrupted, systematic observation of 
one child at a time under those conditions 
which were normal in his everyday life. He 
was watched whether sleeping or waking, over 
a period of twenty-four hours, one observer 
relieving the other at eight hour intervals. 
She sat by the child and remained completely 
passive in relation to him. 

Whenever a new behavior occurred the exact 
time of its occurrence was recorded. Even at 
night normal conditions were maintained, as 
the child in the Reception Home slept in a 
room having a glass wall through which the 
observer could see because of a very faint 


1 Buhler, Charlotte. “The First Year of Life.” Trans- 
lated by Pearl Greenberg and Rowena Ripin. New 
York: John Day (c. 1930). Pp. x and 281. 
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light which fell on the child. There was no 


attempt to introduce any artificial stimulus — 


such as presenting various tests to children to 
see their reactions. 

The work covers 1,620 hours of actual ob- 
servation which is, as the reader may see, a 


substantial period of time. The behavior of 


the baby is classified by Dr. Biihler according 
to an outline which is original with her. In 
addition to recording the infant’s reactions to 
sleep and the state of dozing, she divides the 
other reactions into three parts: negative, posi- 
tive, and spontaneous reactions. 


Negative reactions describe that behavior — 


where the inf:1\!’s behavior is that of defense, 


flight, sereamiug, or quiet displeasure. The — 


positive reactions are classified according to 
the baby’s behavior in taking food, to his 
movements of approach, and his grasp towards 
sensory stimuli, to his social approach, to his 
receptive or contemplative waking reactions, 
and to his reactions to a state of comfort 
which she calls joy. Under spontaneous reae- 
tions comes that behavior where the child 
makes random, aimless movements or impulsive 
sounds, where he is attempting experimenta- 
tion or “lalling,” a form of early voice play. 

The author points out that there are more 
negative ways of behavior to be seen in new- 
born children than there are positive, from 
which it would seem “that the sensitive and 
helpless bodies of new-born children encounter 
decidedly more situations from which to flee 
than to seek, and probably also they encounter 
much more displeasure than pleasure.” In 
one of the tables there is presented data show- 
ing that the number of negative expressional 
movements gradually diminishes from month 
to month as the child approaches twelve 
months of age, while the positive expressional 
movements gradually increase from the second 
month to the twelfth. The movement of spon- 
taneous reactions gradually increase through- 
out the first year. 

















When it comes to analyzing the various 
amounts of time spent by these babies in their 
different reactions it is seen that the duration 
of the state of sleeping decreases from eighty 
per cent of the infant’s day at birth to forty- 
nine per cent of the day at the age of twelve 
months, while the time spent in a state of 
waking increases, of course, in converse pro- 
portion. The data also show that there is no 
constant increase or decrease in the amount 
of time spent in taking food throughout the 
first year, but that there is a constant increase 
in the number of minutes spent in movement 
of approach and grasping, in social approach, 
and in experimentation, including use of the 
voice. 

The maximum lengths of time spent in aim- 
less movements grow shorter throughout the 
first year, while the lengths of time spent in 
experimenting grow always longer. “The per- 
severance of the one year old who spends an 
uninterrupted two hours and twenty-three min- 
utes in experimenting is especially remarkable. 
We can also find a great progress in perse- 
verance during the last quarter of the first 
year.” 

Charts are presented showing typical day 
eycles of individuals and of groups of infants 
at various month levels showing how their day 
is divided in accordance with the time spent 
upon these various reactions. The author 
points out that while each month of the first 
year of life brings to the child something new 
and essential, there are certain turning points 
of development within these early months, the 
first turning point lying between the second 
and third month. At this time is ended the 
greatest decline of the curve indicating the 
day value of the time spent in sleep. At this 
time, also, the day value for negative reactions 
is passed. Food is no longer received so 
greedily, and sleep disturbances from within 
tend to shrink, while the responses to sensory 
disturbances from outside are much less fre- 
quent. At this time come, also, new ways of 
behavior such as playful experimenting and 
the first social reactions. Here the child for 
the first time pays attention to his own move- 
ments and to other human beings. 

Another turning point lies between the fifth 
and sixth months, and from now on sleeping 
and waking take up equal parts of the day. 
Here come the first lively outbursts of joy, 
erying when an intended movement does not 
sueceed, and many other forms of behavior. 
Coneluding Dr. Biihler’s section of this book 
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is an inventory of the observed behavior of the 
infants month by month, classified according 
to the divisions already indicated. 

Following the description of the data gained 
from observation there is presented in this 
book a second section by co-workers with Dr. 
Biihler called “Tests for the First and Second 
Years of Life.” These baby tests are on the 
order of those devised by Gesell. They are 
the direct outgrowth of the observations de- 
seribed in the first section of the book, and 
indicate what to expect of children from birth 
up to the second year. 

The tests are simple, requiring little elab- 
orate technique, and could easily be duplicated. 
The form of seoring is simple and direet. They 
are based upon the same outline of classifica- 
tion as is described in the section on the ob- 
servations. A. chapter is given indicating the 
practical reliability of the tests, and indicating 
the authors’ belief that their tests are reliable 
for predicting the child’s development within 
the near future but that more investigation 
and further retesting of the same children are 
needed in order to find out over how long a 
period these predictions will hold true. 

The authors point out that while most of the 
present mental tests are adequate for distin- 
guishing the subnormal from normal, there has 
been little satisfactory data on tests suitable 
to distinguish the supernormal from the nor- 
mal, and that to distinguish the supernormal 
the test must give opportunity for produe- 
tivity, for the free elaboration of the child’s 
behavior in all the varied aspects of his life. 
Therefore, they have tried to devise situations 
wherein the child will be measured, not by a 
definite, limited task with a preseribed goal, 
but by observation of his activity under con- 
ditions of freedom and initiative. They have 
tried nothing less than to measure the child in 
his mastery of life and to observe the major 
aspects of his physical and mental control, of 
his social relationships, and his manipulation 
of objects. 

Parents will find this book of interest, as it 
may suggest to them the levels of development 
to be expected of an infant during the first 
year of age. Teachers will find it of interest, 
as it will offer suggestions, not only in the 
field of individual testing, but in the building 
up of nursery school and kindergarten cur- 
rieula on the principles of child development. 


The Guidance of the Young Child—From a 
rich background of experience and research in 
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child development and education, Dr. Gesell 
presents a new book, The Guidance of Mental 
Growth in Infant and Child.? This is an as- 
semblage of new research material and also of 
papers previously presented to various pro- 
fessional and lay groups. 

The first part of the book deals with old 
and new concepts of child guidance, giving 
interesting historical facts on early practices 
in infant training. There is, for example, the 
description of the educational practices of 
Susannah Wesley, who began teaching each 
of her children to read on his fifth birthday: 
Samuel “learned the alphabet in a few hours. 
He was five years old on Feb. 10; the next 
day he began to learn, and as soon as he 
knew the letters, began at the first chapter of 
Genesis. He was taught to spell the first 
verse, then to read it over and over until he 
could read it off-hand without any hesitation, 
so on to the second, ete. till he took ten 
verses for a lesson, which he quickly did.” 
And again quoting from Susannah Wesley: 
“In order to form the minds of children, the 
first thing to be done is to conquer their will, 
and to bring them to an obedient temper 
. ... the subjecting the will is a thing which 
must be done at once; and the sooner the bet- 
ter.” Dr. Gesell contrasts this point of view 
which was so prevalent two centuries ago 
with current thought of today, wherein the 
child “is regarded as a progressively changing 
personality subject to the natural laws of de- 
velopmental psychology rather than of a dog- 
matie theology.” But, adds Gesell, “we are 
not permitted untrammeled satisfaction in our 
advantages over the eighteenth century. Two 
hundred years from now the commentator will 
find amusing absurdities, not to say hardships, 
in our current child training codes, which are 
modern but sufficient only for their day.” 

Part Two deals with problems and methods 
of child guidance, discussing such subjects as 
optimal growth as a child hygiene concept, the 
parent-child relation in its importance in child 
development, early fear and fortitude, gui- 
dance and training in caution of young chil- 
dren to avoid the accidental deaths (this with 
particular reference to the appallingly high 
number of deaths among young children as 
the result of being struck by automobiles), 
clinical guidance in child adoption, and the 


2 Gesell, Arnold.—‘‘The Guidance of Mental Growth 
in Infant and Child." New York: Macmillan, 1930 
Pp. xi and 322. 


importance cf elinical guidance for parent 
and child. 


In Part Three, which is entitled “Science 


and the Protection of Child Growth,” there is 
a chapter summarizing experimental data on 
the réle of maturation in the patterning of © 
behavior. The author points out that heredity 
and environment need never be considered as 
two antagonistic forces in development, but 





that both work together, in intimate interplay, 
to bring about the child’s growth. It is im- 
portant to realize that there are deep-seated 
growth factors largely determined by heredity, — 
which lend stability to the course of mental 
development. “Mental hygiene becomes a 
fatuous optimism if the. intrinsic, inborn de- 
terminers of behavior do not receive due 
recognition.” 





There are then presented the results of 
several studies to show how certain phases of 
growth are due wholly or chiefly to innate © 
factors of maturation of the nervous system. 
Among these are: 

1. The development of prehension, i. e., 

the ability to grasp. 

Through moving pictures analyses were 
made of the baby’s ability at progressive © 
age levels to grasp a small pellet. So char- — 
acteristic are the stages of development of 
infants in their efforts that it is apparent 
that the gradual perfection of their skill 
comes not through the chaining of satis-— 
fying, successful reflexes, but through pro- 
gressive development which comes from 
growth. 

2. Developmental correspondence in twins. 

In analyzing the behavior of identical 
twin babies in trying to grasp a pellet, in © 
learning to sit up, and in placing round — 
rods in a box with three holes, the photo- 
graphs showed startling similarity in the 
behavior patterns, even corresponding in 
the exact age in weeks in which the new 
patterns of development appeared. The 
author states that such identity of behavior 
“eould not have been induced so precisely 
and so simultaneously in both of these chil- 
dren without the presence of controlling 
factors of organic maturation.” 

3. Limitations of training. 

At the age of 46 weeks one of the two © 
identical twins, called Twin T, was sys- 
tematically trained for twenty minutes 
daily over a period of six weeks, in two 
fields of behavior, stair climbing and cube 
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behavior. After ten minutes’ practice a 
day in climbing a stairway of five treads 
she became in six weeks an expert climber. 
At that age her twin, Twin C, could not 
climb the staircase even with assistance. A 
week later, however, when Twin C was 
again confronted with the staircase she 
climbed to the top without any assistance 
and without any previous training. She was 
then given a two weeks’ course in stair 
elimbing, and it was found that when the 
behavior of both twins was compared, al- 
though T had been trained three times 
longer and seven weeks earlier, this advan- 
tage was more than overcome by the three 
weeks of C’s added age. “Early training 
altered slightly the form of the pattern, 
and hastened the acquisition of the skill, 
but left no considerable or decisive advan- 

tage in favor of Twin T.” 

Similar results were obtained when one 
twin was given training in the handling of 
the cubes. 

Other evidence is offered in this chapter 
to indicate that there is a profound inter- 
dependence between “heredity” and “environ- 
ment” in the control of development, for 
“growth is integrative . ... All things con- 
sidered, the inevitableness and surety of ma- 
turation is the most impressive characteristic 
of early development. It is the hereditary 
ballast which conserves and stabilizes the 
growth of each individual infant .... With- 
out it the infant’s mind, his spirit, his per- 
sonality would fall a ready prey to disease, 
to starvation, to malnutrition, and worst of 
all, to misguided management. As it is the 
inborn tendency to optimum development is so 
inveterate that he benefits liberally from what 
is good in our practice, and suffers less than 
he logically should from our unenlightenment.” 


The Home Care of the Infant and Child.— 
All those who are responsible for the guidance 
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and physical care of infants and children of 
grade school age will be interested in Dr. 
Tisdall’s book® which is just off the press. 
This work presents in practical terms the re- 
sults of modern research as well as conclusions 
from past experiences. 

Section One gives the scientific principles of 
pre-natal care and the care of the infant dur- 
ing the first two weeks of his life. Section 
Two presents material on the care of the 
baby during his first year. This includes a 
chapter on the fundamental principles of 
health, a chapter presenting principles and 
recent findings on the importance for growth 
of sleep, exercise, fresh air, and sunshine, 
several chapters giving principles and methods 
of feeding the baby, as well as information 
concerning his handling bathing, dressing, and 
daily routine. 

There follows a third section on diets for 
children over one year of age, presenting ma- 
terial gained from research which indicates 
the need of adequate and balaned diet for 
growth and proper development; this section 
ineludes an able discussion of the principles 
underlying the development of a good appe- 
tite in the child. 

Section Four diseusses special problems, 
dealing with such topies as the summer care 
ot infant and child, measuers to prevent dis- 
eases, behavior problems of children, and toys 
and the play life of the child, the last two 
chapters being written by Dr. William Blatz, 
Director of the St. George’s School for Child 
Study. 

The book is characterized by its emphasis, 
not so much on dogmatic instruction as on 
giving the scientific principles underlying the 
procedures recommended, and it contains much 
new material which will be of value to the 
reader. 


3 Tisdall, Frederick F.—‘‘The Home Care of the In 
fant and Child.” New York: Morrow, 1931. Pp. xix 
+ 292. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1931 
TWO WEEKS’ INTERSESSION IN EDUCATION—JUNE 8-JULY 20 
FIRST TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION—JUNE 20-JULY 28 
SECOND TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION—JULY 28-AUGUST 29 
EIGHT WEEKS’ SCIENCE COURSES—JUNE 15-AUGUST 8 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY .... 

INTENSIVE UNIT COURSES—Lewis M. Ter- DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—Six elementary 
man, Stanford U: y, teaches “Mental school classes, all on the campus, organized on 
sromeereigens in. Tepeeagetien. A. Laura Mce- the principles of progressive education. Ob- 
Gregor, Rochester, N. Y., presents “Secondary servation courses under guidance, with college 
School Curriculum,” June 22 to July 3. credit. Direction of Dr. Ruth Streitz. 

DEGREE PROGRAMS—Worked out to fit indi- EXCELLENT LIVING CONDITIONS—Dormi- 
vidual needs. Degrees A. B., B. Sc., A. M., tories, University commons. Tennis, swim- 
Ph. D. New ‘library | with emple ming, free lectures and recitals, 
space service. One hundred thirty Grand opera at nearby Zoological 
courses with a faculty of sixty-five. Placement i Cincinnati art museum. 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati—Home of Music and Art 








SUPPLEMENT 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
This 1931 supplement to the bulletin on Equipment and Supplies issued in 
1927 contains: 
Lists of new equipment 
Addresses of additional manufacturers, distributors, and publishers 
Changed and corrected addresses as needed 


Two new features: 
Addresses of manufacturers, distributors and publishers on the Pacific 
Coast 
Working drawings of various pieces of equipment. 
This supplement corrects and brings up to date the information in the bulletin, 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary, compiled by the 
Committee on Equipment and Supplies of the International Kindergarten Union. , 


Copies of the supplement may be secured at 15 cents a single copy or 55 cents for the 


original bulletin with the supplement. They can be secured from Mary E. Leeper, 
Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th St. N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
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